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HE news from the Balkans continues to warrant 
grave anxiety. In the north the German- 
Austrian advance continues, albeit slowly, 
and there is no doubt that the enemy now holds the 
entire railway line from Belgrade to Sofia. How long it 
will take them to repair the Servian part of it is another 
matter. Further south, the latest account of the fighting 
in and round the Babouna Pass is gloomy, and something 
like a panic appears to prevail at Monastir. In case the 
northern Servian army should be driven back into Monte- 
negro and Albania much will turn upon the amount of 
care that has been taken to keep open communication 
with the Adriatic at Antivari and Durazzo. If the roads 
to those places have been put into proper order we should 
be able to give some aid to the Servians from the coast. 
The French on the Vardar have beaten back successive 
Bulgarian attacks, but do not appear to have been able 
to reach the Servians at the Babouna. Of the British 
forces near Doiran we hear little or nothing, nor is it 
possible to form any clear estimate of the rate at which 
the disembarkation of reinforcements at Salonica is 
going on, though so far there seems to be no friction 
there with the local authorities. 
. * a 
Our diplomatic relations with Greece are undoubtedly 
tense. Instructions have been given at English and 
French ports not to allow any more vessels to be loaded 
with cargoes for Greece. It is understood that a demand 
has been made at Athens by England, France, and 
Russia for explicit and unqualified assurances by the 


Greek Government that there will be no attempt to’ 


disarm either our troops or the Servians, should they 
have to retreat into Greek territory. It may be also 


that the demand asks for a full promise to do nothing 
whatever to hamper our operations. There is no doubt 
that the policy of the Greek Government in going back 
from M. Venizelos’s intention of aiding Servia has landed 
their country in an extraordinary predicament. If the 
Allies are beaten, as the Greek Government profess to 
expect, the Germans and Bulgarians will certainly wish 
to pursue them into Greek territory. In that case, unless 
the Greeks can disarm the retreating forces, they must 
face the displeasure of the Central Powers. There are 
two bold courses which Greece might take, either of which 
would probably extricate her. She might join the Allies. 
Or she might say plainly to Germany and Bulgaria that 
she will join the Allies should German or Bulgarian troops 
enter her territory. If she took the second course the 
Central Powers would probably give her no further 
trouble. If she took the first, Bulgaria would be easily 
beaten. Unfortunately the Skouloudis Government 
seems bent on trying to conciliate our enemies while 
avoiding any possible risk of fighting. 
* * * 

The rush of events in South-Eastern Europe has 
tended to divert attention from the campaign in Russia 
during the last few weeks. But this week we have had 
a reminder of what is going on there in the shape of an 
official statement that 50,000 prisoners, 21 guns and 
118 machine guns have been captured from the Germans 
and Austrians within the past month: that is to say, 
since the attack on Servia began. Any hope the Ger- 
mans may have had of “ wintering ” in Riga and Dvinsk 
must now have been abandoned ; the question is rather 
whether they can maintain their present front. It is 
worth noting that amid the recent ups and downs of 
optimism and pessimism two official forecasts, or rather 
estimates of the position, have been fulfilled with really 
remarkable accuracy. In August, just when the weekly 
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toll levied by German submarines on merchant shipping 
in the neighbourhood of the British Isles was at the 
highest point it has ever reached, Mr. Balfour gave a 
public intimation that the submarine blockade had 
failed, and must perforce be abandoned. From that 
moment the tide turned, and the toll fell sharply until by 
the end of October it had reached a point lower than 
before the “ blockade’ began in February last; and 
now it is practically nil. The other forecast we recall 
was Lord Kitchener’s. When two months ago he told 
the country that the Germans in Russia had “ almost 
shot their bolt,” his opinion was received with wide- 
spread incredulity and even ridicule. Yet events have 
shown this estimate to have been almost uncannily 
right. For a few days after the speech there were fresh 
German successes to record—and then no more. In both 
cases, it is to be observed, the forecast was published 
before the turn of the tide. i 
* * ’ 

The Fisher-Churchill controversy, which has been 
smouldering for so long, is now, we suppose, ended, or 
at least suspended until the war is over. And both 
parties have contrived in the meantime an enhancement 
of their respective reputations. Mr. Churchill scored by 
making perhaps the most eloquent and convincing speech 
he has ever delivered ; whilst Lord Fisher scored quite 
as effectively by declining to make any speech. Lord 
Fisher’s course was unmistakably the more public- 
spirited. The example set by Sir Edward Carson and 
followed by Mr. Churchill of treating a question of 
personal reputation as if it were a matter of supreme 
public interest in war time is really quite indefensible. 
But the fact remains that the public is interested in 
Mr. Churchill’s reputation, and was pleased to hear so 
vigorous a defence of it. By the standards usually 
attributed to the halfpenny Press, at all events, the 
justification for his action was complete. He gave the 
public what it wanted; and gave it in good measure. 
Moreover, he did nothing corresponding to Sir Edward 
Carson’s unfortunate endeavour to establish his own 
reputation by imputing bad faith (towards an Ally) to 
those whose reputations are the reputation of Great 
Britain. Mr. Churchill has left the House of Commons 
with a feeling that if and when he returns to it he will 
take a higher, rather than a lower, place than he has held 
in the past—which is presumably just what he intended 


to do. 
e * s 


“” As a matter of fact there was nothing in Mr. Churchill's 
defence of his action in regard to Antwerp and the 
Dardanelles that was not pretty generally known long 

. The amount of responsibility in either case imputed 
to Lord Kitchener personally was perhaps a little sur- 
prising, but in this connection it is necessary to remember 
that Mr. Churchill’s was an ex parte statement. Other- 
wise the speech abounded in acute observations ex- 
pressed in happy phrases such as: “ At the beginning 
of this war megalomania was the only form of sanity.” 
And the review of the progress of the War given in the 
closing passage of the speech is worth much fuller 
quotation than is possible here : 


Sir, the old wars were decided by their episodes rather than by 
their tendencies. In this war the tendencies are far more important 





than the episodes. Without winning any sensational victories we 
may win this War. . . . While the German lines extend far beyond 
their frontiers, while their flag flies over conquered capitals and 
subjugated provinces, whilst all the appearances of military success 
attend their arms, Germany may be defeated more fatally in the second 
or third year of the War than if the Allied Armies had entered Berlin 
in the first. 

This picture of defeat as a tendency, as a Nemesis which 
is creeping, necessarily slowly, upon Germany, is we 
believe far truer than the pictures offered us by those 
who fancy that if this or that policy had been adopted, 
or if this or that mistake had not been made, “ the war 
would have been over long ago.” 

* * * 

In the debate that followed Mr. Trevelyan put 
forward an urgent plea that the Government should 
leave no stone unturned to secure an honourable peace 
at the earliest possible moment. We might at least, he 
argued, state our terms, in order to give the Germans a 
chance of intimating that they were ready to negotiate on 
the basis of securing that freedom of small nationalities 
for which we went to war. It is the first time, we 
believe, that a speech of this tenor has been made 
in the House of Commons, and it did considerable credit 
to Mr. Trevelyan’s courage at least. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
comment was: “The time will come when probably 
that kind of speech will have to be answered at greater 
length. That time is not come yet.” It certainly is 
not. We doubt whether there has been any moment 
during the war when people in this country have felt 
less inclined even to think of peace. Mr. Trevelyan 
cannot really suppose that any chance of ending the war 
is being missed. For even the minimum terms which he 
himself would suggest are such that Germany would, 
as things stand, necessarily reject them with derision. 
And to invite that derision at this stage would hardly be 
likely to hasten the end of the war. 

* * * 

The discussion, which Lord St. Davids very usefully 
raised in the House of Lords, on the question of our 
Army’s Staffs was somewhat impaired by his dis- 
proportionate emphasis on the “ scandal ” (as he termed 
it) of Sir John French’s personal Staff. Save that they 
set a demoralising example, we do not know that the 
swarm of gilded drones who buzz round the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Prince of Wales do much harm to 
anybody but themselves. It is the working Staffs that 
matter. The unfavourable criticisms passed upon their 
work by officers at the front are too unanimous to be 
ignored ; and Lord Sydenham, whose judgment in such 
a matter carries deserved weight, went a considerable 
way in endorsing them. Indeed, Sir John French's 
dispatches on Neuve Chapelle and Loos speak for them- 
selves; if they are not a record of Staff blunders, they 
are meaningless. Lord Haldane, also an excellent judge 
(and one with recent personal experience of conditions 
at the front), was able to assure the House of Lords that 
the General Staff, of which Sir William Robertson is 
chief, is an extremely good one, and that Sir Douglas 
Haig’s Staff is as well-organised a body as can be found. 
These assurances are very welcome, and can be relied 
upon; but they do not exhaust the matter. It is the 
minor Staffs—the Staffs of divisions and brigades— 
whose competence is principally in question. They are 
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an exceedingly vital element in a modern battle; if 
they fail, most things fail. We will not repeat here all 
that we said on the subject three weeks ago; but in 
another column we print a notable letter on it from an 
extremely able correspondent, who is himself serving as 
a regimental officer in the trenches. 
* * e 

The deep resentment that has been most wantonly 
aroused amongst both male and female operatives in 
the munition works, to which we referred last week, has 
greatly increased ; and in one large district in particular, 
where industrial grievances are aggravated by a wide- 
spread raising of rents—owing to the unfortunate delay 
of the Government to introduce its promised Rent 
Restriction Bill—it has led to very serious trouble. 
We refrain, in deference to the wishes of the authorities, 
from any more precise statement at the moment. 
We have to say this, however, that the most prompt 
and drastic action to secure the complete and permanent 
removal of the grievances underlying the trouble is the 
only alternative to publicity. The extraordinary steps 
that have been taken to prevent the dissemination of 
news, or even of statements of the workpeople’s case, 
puts a very heavy responsibility on the authorities 
concerned. Not only have they allowed the pressure 
to rise above danger point, but they are sitting on the 
safety valve. Moreover, to keep out of the London 
newspapers the facts of what is happening in a great 
centre of population does not prevent them being known 
—probably in one-sided and exaggerated versions—to 
literally millions of people. Still less does it do anything 
to secure either continuity of work or, when the opera- 
tives can be induced to attend, the zeal which maximises 
output. The situation is, we believe, far graver than is 


realised in Whitehall—and it is all unnecessary. 
* * * 


Some of the cases that come before the Munitions Courts 
—whether relating to the employer’s insistence on extra- 
ordinary overtime for delicate workers ; or to a seven-day 
week for growing lads; or to workers being kept idle 
and wageless for days or weeks, whilst their employers 
nevertheless refuse them their discharge—are nothing 
less than revolting. For the way in which Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Act is being worked in many districts 
“Slavery” hardly appears to be too strong a word. 
But the worst tales are not told. One, indeed, came 
up in court the other day, when a number of girls 
insisted on leaving because of the literally indescribable 
behaviour towards them persisted in by aforeman. The 
firm nevertheless refused them their discharge, and 
insisted, in the Munitions Court, on their submissive 
return to work. The girls were too shy to state plainly 
to a tribunal exclusively masculine what the foreman 
had done, and the presiding lawyer made light of the 
case, and was about to order them back with a fine. 
It was, however, quietly intimated to him that, for 
the girls’ protection, any such decision would imme- 
diately be followed by a criminal prosecution, whereupon 
he decided to grant the girls their leaving certificates. 

. * » 


This case illustrates the dangerously irresponsible and 
one-sided way in which the Munitions Act is admin- 
istered. It also incidentally emphasises the importance 


of appointing a woman assessor, for any cases in which 
women are concerned. Amongst the million or more 
workers whom the Munitions Courts are coercing or 
protecting, there are, or presently will be, several hundred 
thousand girls and women, only a small proportion of 
whom have any Trade Union protection. The chairman 
of the Munitions Courts are all men, the employers’ 
assessors are all men, the workmen’s assessors are all 
men, the Court officials are all men. The Court has to 
decide whether women have a reasonable ground for 
wishing to leave employment in a particular establish- 
ment. This is not merely, or even mainly, a matter of 
wages. Questions of the foreman’s conduct, of the 
character and behaviour of fellow workers, of the 
sanitary accommodation, of the worker’s own state of 
health, of her capacity to endure the extended hours 
and physical conditions of the workshop—all these make 
it only reasonable that, when the number of assessors 
is increased from two to four, as the Trade Unionists 
are asking, one, at least, should always be a woman. 
* * * 

A Government Bill to amend the Munitions Act, 
principally in certain legal points, is, we learn, to be 
rushed through the House of Commons next week. 
From what we gather, however, of the draft as it now 
stands, it will do practically nothing to remedy the 
grievances which are so seriously hampering both 
the recruitment of munition workers, and the working 
zeal of those who find themselves entrapped in these 
establishments. The employer's obligation to grant a 
discharge certificate is, we are told, to be enforceable 
by a fine, but there is, as yet, no provision for compelling 
him to pay wages continuously to every worker until he 
allows him to leave his service—which is surely the 
barest justice; nor yet for making him pay com- 
pensation when he is proved to have wrongfully with- 
held the discharge. More serious, however, in creating 
resentment, because of more common occurrence, is the 
workman’s belief that he is getting less than the proper 
rate, or is deprived of some agreed allowance. In 
normal times he can give notice and go. Now he is 
legally prevented from leaving, and in two cases out of 
three has no Trade Union to appeal to. Yet no means 
of redress are open to him. Sir George Askwith can deal 
only with differences affecting masses of men : he cannot 
decide an individual complaint. What is wanted is 
some prompt and accessible authority for adjudicating 
on the thousands of such grievances that are at present 
doing so much to keep down the output. The gravest 
feature of the amending Bill is, that the drastic pro- 
visions of the main Act—not merely the prohibition 
of strikes, but also the penalising of any worker daring 
to leave his employment after due notice, or even to 
change his employer—are to be extended without 
modification to the building trades; to the provision 
of gas, water and electricity; and to the makers of , 
anything used or consumed by the troops—this means, 
it is said, everything from food and coal up to cutlery 
and feathers. Practically no working man or working 
woman outside domestic service will be free to “ give 
notice.” Has Mr. Lloyd George the slightest conception 
of the catastrophe which he seems almest to be 
inviting ? ; . 

fi 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE 


T is now plain that Lord Derby’s “ authoritative ” 
statement last week was a mistake. What he 
I announced in the name of the Prime Minister, 
in terms which seemed to leave no room for doubt or 
uncertainty, was that if young unmarried men who 
were not indispensable at home did not enlist before 
November 30th the Government would proceed to use 
compulsory means to bring them in “ before the married 
men were called upon.” We are bound to accept Mr. 
Bonar Law’s assurance that, the circular having been 
issued with the approval of the Prime Minister, “ no 
blame at all events rests on Lord Derby.” Yet on 
Tuesday both the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law 
definitely repudiated the plain meaning of Lord Derby’s 
phrases and made it clear that the Cabinet had come to 
no such momentous and unconditional decision as those 
phrases implied. We cannot forget that this is not the 
first time that Mr. Asquith has authorised the issue of a 
crucial public document so imperfectly expressed as to 
appear to bear a meaning which had subsequently to be 
apologised for. On the subject now under discussion 
his failure to appreciate the phraseology of the draft 
(presumably submitted to him) is particularly inexcus- 
able; for, as he well knows, in this matter of compulsion 
he is playing with fire. 

The problem for the Cabinet last Tuesday was how to 
climb down without revealing how Lord Derby’s wrong 
statement came to be authorised for publication, and 
without causing him to resign. The task was performed 
by Mr. Bonar Law in a frank and manly speech. The 
Government, he said, might have to ask Parliament to 
authorise the use of “ other means,” in justice to the 
married men who were enrolling themselves—not if 
any unmarried men of military aye and fitness should, 
without valid excuse, refuse to enlist, and not even if 
there should prove to be a few such laggards—but only 
“if there is a general shirking of their duty ” by the 
unmarried men of the country. As the Cabinet knows 
by this time, and as is indeed plain to any observer, there 
is, in fact, no such “ general shirking of their duty ” by 
the unmarried men of age and fitness for military 
service. Most of them are already in khaki, and a large 
proportion—as the canvassers report, apparently the 
great majority—-want to enlist, but are forbidden to do 
so by their employers, professedly on Government 
authority, or even by the Government itself. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s statement amounts, therefore, to a definite 
negative to the suggestion fostered by certain newspapers 
that some time next month all the young unmarried 
men who had not enlisted by the 30th instant would be 
compulsorily conscripted. Moreover, Mr. Bonar Law said 
that whilst the Prime Minister and the Cabinet reserved 
to themselves the fullest liberty to propose, in order to 
win the war, whatever further measures might at any time 
be necessary, yet the greatest importance had to be 
given to maintaining unimpaired the unity of the nation. 
He admitted, in a tone of gravity, that any proposal for 
compulsory military service would not only arouse 
hostility, but would also give occasion for an outburst 
of propaganda against the war. Any measure of legal 
compulsion would require, he added, not only the 





—— 


approval of the majority of the people, but also of the 
majority of the classes who were affected by the change, 
This significant statement came just after Mr. J. H. 
Thomas had bluntly declared that Lord Derby had 
violated, and knew that he had violated, the agreement 
with the Labour Party as to recruiting ; and reminding 
the Government once more that the Trade Union 
Congress had expressed its opinion so definitely against 
compulsion that it would be quite impossible for any 
Labour executive committee to agree to it. 

We cannot help thinking that there has been too 
much mystification about Lord Derby’s recruiting 
campaign. When November 30th comes no one will be 
able to say whether the campaign has been successful 
or not, because no definition of success has been framed. 
The wild idea of some Conscriptionists that, unless one 
or two million men have been enrolled, accepted and 
attested within the month, the “ final effort of the 
voluntary system ”’ will have failed, is, of course, a mere 
illusion. The whole War Office machinery could not 
possibly deal, within that time, with more than a 
fraction of that number, if the men filed through every 
recruiting office continuously for the whole twenty-four 
hours of every day. The Cabinet, far from having 
decided on a total figure, does not even now know— 
much less does the public know—how many men it is 
desirable to add to the army. Of course, those who 
think only of the military and naval requirements 
talk of so many divisions here, and such and such an 
expeditionary force there; but the Cabinct Committee 
on Finance is still enquiring how many men the nation 
can possibly maintain in the field, consistently with 
fulfilling our other obligations. Moreover, even the 
report of the canvassing will not be ready for a long 
time after November 30th: there will, apparently, still 
be not a few districts in which nothing like a complete 
canvass will have been made. Parliament will have 
adjourned for its Christmas recess before Lord Derby 
can possibly have the full statistical report before him. 
The whole business will presently be seen to have 
amounted to no more than an elaborate piece of organi- 
sation and advertisement designed merely to stimulate 
recruiting, and to get as large a number of men as 
possible at the disposal of the War Office. 

This attempt to rush the country into Compulsory 
Military Service on a side-issue—for that is all the 
distinction between the married and the unmarried 
really is—has failed like its predecessors ; and for much 
the same sort of reason—that its supporters have tried 
to press their supposed advantage too far. We earnestly 
hope that it will be the last of the series, for the game, 
as every responsible person must surely have realised 
by now, is an excessively dangerous one. For an 
assembly, mainly, of elderly property owners to impose, 
not on themselves, but on young men who, for the most 
part, have no other capital than their labour, the legal 
obligation of giving up—as Mr. Bonar Law rightly put 
it, significantly echoing a statement made by Mr. 
Thomas a few minutes before—‘‘ not merely their 
capital, but perhaps their lives,” whilst not calling on 
the elderly property owners themselves for any equality 
of sacrifice, is not only contrary to economic and 
political science, but passes all the bounds of what the 
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sense of justice of the community will tolerate. As 
Mr. Thomas very plainly intimated to the House of 
Commons, any such measure would—in our judgment 
quite justifiably—arouse the fiercest resentment among 
the rank and file of the wage-earning class, a sullen and 
embittered resentment of which those who have experi- 
ence only of high Trade Union officials and Labour 
Members have no adequate conception. It would be 
viewed, whether rightly or wrongly, not merely as a 
means of getting men for the firing line ; but (as more 
than one Minister has plainly intimated), as a means of 
getting forced labour, under military discipline, into 
munition factories, not belonging to the State but run 
for private profit by private capitalists. It might be 
honestly intended as an emergency measure, but 
workmen who have had experience of the administration 
of the Munitions of War Act, 1915, would naturally 
and inevitably look upon it as an instrument for des- 
troying Trade Unionism, and (as some employers have 
openly boasted) securing, for the future, a duly disci- 
plined and docile labour staff. It would be recognised, 
as it has been in France, as the most potent weapon of 
the capitalist class to break up a widespread strike. It 
would not only be fought line by line in Parliament, 
and denounced at mass meetings of Trade Unionists 
up and down the country, but it would be made the 
occasion of a greatly re-invigorated propaganda by those 
who are opposed to the war—at present only a tiny 
minority—whose views it would do more than anything 
else to disseminate. We can imagine, in short, no 
measure that would do so much to improve the position 
of the enemy, and would result in so serious a weakening of 
the nation’s effective strength, as a Bill to compel 
military service. 

We do not say, any more than does the Prime 
Minister, that circumstances may not arise in which 
compulsion would be required. In the extremity of 
national peril and national need, everything must give 
way. The time may come when we have to “ put 
everything in.” In such an emergency the wage- 
earning class will, we feel assured, prove itself by no 
means the least patriotic. But there would have really 
to be a putting of everything in, a genuine universality 
of National Service. Those who are fit for the firing 
line would have to go there, whatever business profits 
they were making. Those ineligible for military service 
through sex or weakness would have to go to the 
munition factories, whatever their incomes. Their 
incomes, indeed (except for rations or allowances of so 
much per head) would, of course, be taken over by the 
Government for its own needs; for in modern warfare 
money is even more indispensable than men. If it is 
really universal National Service that Mr. Lloyd George 
and Lord Milner wish to make compulsory; so that 
every healthy adult, whatever his or her previous 
income, shall serve at the appointed scale of wages, 
either in the factories or in the trenches; and so that 
the commandeering of individual wealth accompanies 
the commandeering of lives; then, for any such real 
equality of sacrifice, when the Prime Minister declares 
it to be necessary, we are as much prepared—and we 
believe the whole wage-earning class is as much prepared 
—as is Mr. Asquith himself. 


EAST OR WEST? 
M” CHURCHILL’S valedictory speech con- 


tained a passage on the strategy of the war 

which is worth examining. He said that 
his advice all the year had been agajnst our doing more 
than defend our positions on the Western front, and in 
favour of directing our sole big offensive against Con- 
stantinople. Curiously enough, that same morning 
the well-known Military Correspondent of the Times 
had strongly expounded the opposite thesis, that the 
war must be won on the Western front, and it is a mistake 
for us to spend large forces anywhere else. 

Between these two opinions the Allied Governments 
seem to some extent to have oscillated. Some people 
argue (though we do not agree with them) that the 
oscillation has been the main factor in their non-success. 
Its origins are partly national. Public opinion in France 
has, for sentimental and non-military reasons, been 
pretty steadily in favour of direct action on French soil. 
French military opinion, which, of course, deserves the 
utmost respect, seems to have tended in the same 
direction. France never sent to the Dardanelles more 
-than just enough men to preserve her political claim to 
share in the occupation of Constantinople, if it were 
captured. That she could and would have sent more 
had she believed in the enterprise is shown by her much 
larger and prompter participation at Salonica. It is 
said that the British generals on the Western front shared 
in some measure this French standpoint, besides feeling 
not unnatural qualms at the diversion of men and 
munitions to a rival theatre. On the other hand, they 
do not appear to have been (latterly, at least) so hopeful 
as the French of an offensive in their own area. There 
is a noticeable passage in Sir John French’s despatch 
regarding the September attack, in which he describes it 
as the wish of the French commanders, in which he 
only “ acquiesced.” 

The objects of any military enterprise may be classed 
as military, politico-military, or political. A military 
object is one leading up to the destruction of the 
enemy’s armies. A political object is one primarily 
affecting civil populations. A politico-military object 
is one which, though political in itself, has direct military 
consequences. Many operations involve all three kinds 
of objects; but it is useful to distinguish them in the 
mind. If, for instance, sending Zeppelins over London 
helped to harden German domestic confidence, that 
would be a political object. If it destroyed, say, the War 
Office, or Woolwich Arsenal, or even a vital railway 
station, that would be a military object. If it induced 
Rumania or Greece to embrace a German alliance, that 
would be a politico-military object, since the neutral 
State’s political change of front would lead to the rein- 
forcement of the German Army and increase the odds 


. against our own. Applying this classification to the 


expedition against Constantinople, we might say that 
its military objects were the destruction of a Turkish 
army, the cutting-off of military supplies from all the 
other Turkish armies, and the opening-up of supplies 
to and from South Russia; that its politico-military 
objects were to influence the Balkan neutrals and to 
stabilise the Russian exchange ; and its political objects 
were to impress Moslem opinion throughout Asia and 
North Africa and (in less degree) the world’s opinion 
everywhere. Similarly we might say, of an attempt to 
reconquer North-east France, that its military objects 
were to destroy German armies, and bring nearer their 
total destruction ; its politico-military objects were to 
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influence neutrals and to recover the French coal and 
iron resources ; and its political objects included that 
heartening of French domestic opinion which is pro- 
duced by any actual physical recovery of French soil. 

What this analysis illustrates first is the difficulty of 
comparing values which are really incommensurable. 
It is impossible to set off with precision a_ political 
against a military gain. We might simplify our problem 
by disregarding political considerations altogether. War 
statesmanship is well-advised to do so as far as it can ; 
though it cannot entirely (e.g., the state of French 
domestic opinion might come to be a decisive factor 
in the struggle). Even so, we are left with the military 
and politico-military matters, which are complicated 
and embarrassing enough. We might very likely decide 
that the importance of reopening communications with 
Russia outweighed that of recovering the French coal 
and iron towns, since France is less crippled by the 
loss of the one than Russia by the cutting of the other. 
We might, on the other hand, hold that the Balkan 
neutrals would be as much influenced by a real victory 
in the West as by one in Gallipoli, provided always we 
did not show ourselves (as the abandoning of Servia in 
recent circumstances would have shown us) unwilling to 
use any of our strength to save an Eastern friend. Even 
then there remains the difficulty of weighing these 
against purely military considerations. 

The last are not plain, but always involve a coefficient 
of two variables. We must measure the damage which 
can be done to the enemy, but we must also measure the 
loss to be incurred in doing it. Thus, it damages the 
enemy far more to kill a given number of Germans than 
a given number of Turks. But if it took two British 
casualties to put one German out of action, and six 
Turks could be put out of action at the same cost, it 
might pay to concentrate against the Turks. If it be 
the case that 250,000 British troops landed in Gallipoli 
last March would have conquered Turkey in Europe 
and immobilised the Ottoman armies elsewhere for the 
rest of the war, it is arguable that the result would have 
outweighed not merely what we did get from the battle 
of Neuve Chapelle (which is how Mr. Churchill rather 
unfairly put it), but what we should have got if that 
battle had been a victory. At the same time, let us 
beware of exaggerating the military importance of Con- 
stantinople, whether in our own or in the enemy’s hands. 
The idea that it could be used in the present war as the 
starting-point for an attack on India is sheer bogey- 
making, which it does our Press little credit to have 
indulged in. But equally it is of little use for Allied 
operations westward. Its main importance to us, 
apart from the military destruction of Turkey, would 
have been to restore our communications with Russia 
and Rumania, and possibly to bring in Rumania on 
our side. Save in the latter event, its capture might 
have left unmoved the Balkan neutrals, who cannot be 
specially threatened from it, and whose entry into the 
war will be decided by their fears rather than by their 
appetites. Still less would it have constituted any vital 
menace to the territories and armies of the Central 
Empires. An expedition up through Servia would at 
any time have been far more adapted to such a purpose. 

Considered as an attack on Turkey only, the Dar- 
danelles expedition had the merit of striking at the heart, 
but the defect of striking where Turkey is strongest. 
The Ottoman Empire is a thinly populated country, with 
a very poor railway system. Its communications in 
peace time are largely by sea, and are now closed. To 


attack its extremities throws the burden of these dis- 


advantages on the Turkish commanders. To attack the 
heart relieves them of it. Probably there is no part of 
the war area where a Turkish army, man for man, can 
do so much damage to us at so little inconvenience to 
itself as in the Gallipoli Peninsula. Therefore, if the 
hope of capturing Constantinople is abandoned, the 
argument about “ detaining a large Turkish army ”’ js 
not a very valid argument for fighting that army at the 
Dardanelles. 

A similar argument tells to some extent against any 
Balkan expedition whatever. It is the German policy 
to bring Turkish and Bulgarian soldiers (and if possible 
Greek and Roumanian also) into the fighting line to eke 
out their own reduced man-power in the war of attrition, 
But none of these soldiers, save possibly the Turks, could 
be induced to fight on the Western front, or even to go 
far into Russia ; and the more we keep out of the Balkans 
the less Germany can bring them to bear. We have to 
go there to save and defend (as far as possible) what is 
left of our Servian Allies. But it is very doubtful how 
far we should spend our strength there, except for this 
defensive object. It is perfectly true that the Mace- 
donian position lies on the flank of the enemy confedera- 
tion, and might be used for an offensive in some circum- 
stances. But the Germans can always meet such a 
movement with a great quantity of non-German troops ; 
and a thrust thence against Austria or Hungary to-day 
is a very different thing from what it would have been 
when we were in a position to start it from the banks of 
the Danube or the Save. Perhaps the wisest course for 
members of the lay public is simply to recognise that the 
pros and cons of the different policies are much more 
intricate and much less fit for popular determination 
than the newspapers would lead one to suppose ; and to 
damp down as far as they can all those attempts to sway 
military decisions by popular clamour, of which Sir 
Edward Carson and others have recently set such a 
deplorable example. 


BOOKER WASHINGTON 


T is easier in America than in England for a man to 

I become an important public character by means 

of a single action or utterance. William Jennings 
Bryan is the stock example of this, but it applies equally, 
though less sensationally, to the eminent leader of the 
Negro people who died the other day. In 1895 the 
Southern States organised at Atlanta (Georgia) an 
exhibition for the display of their progress since the 
Civil War. The most notable section of that show was 
a pavilion designed to illustrate the advance of the 
Negroes during the generation since Lincoln’s edict had 
made them free. The speakers on the opening day 
included one coloured man—Booker T. Washington— 
the occasion being, it was remarked, the first gathering 
of any moment at which a Negro had been invited to 
stand upon a Southern platform side by side with 
leaders of the dominant race. “ It was only a few years 
before that time,’’ Dr. Washington wrote in his auto- 
biography, “‘ that any white man in the audience might 
have claimed me as his slave, and it was easily possible 
that some of my former owners might be present to hear 
me speak.”’ 

The eight or nine millions of people for whom Booker 
Washington was spokesman had, as he reminded his 
audience, started thirty years before as a community, 
“with ownership here and there in a few quilts and 
pumpkins and chickens gathered from miscellaneous 
sources.” They had traversed a thorny road towards 
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invention and production, knowledge, property, and 
efficiency. The future of the Republic was bound up 
with them, and, as Booker Washington saw it, that future 
could only be made by complete co-operation between 
the races. Mutual tolerance and forbearance, without 
intermixture, was his proposed solution of the race 
problem. This was the so-called Atlanta compromise, 
and it was condensed into a metaphor which has become 
famous : “ In all things that are purely social, we can 
be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress.” A telling image, 
we may all agree; but the experience of the twenty 
years since the Atlanta address has certainly not shown 
that the Southern States have been able to transform 
Dr. Washington’s illustration into a social and political 
programme. 

His death, at 56, removes one of the few men in the 
world who may rightly be described as invaluable to 
their country or community. Booker Washington 
went through the whole range of the American Negro’s 
racial experience. He was, like nearly all the Negro 
leaders, of mixed race, and was born in Virginia five or 
six years before slavery was abolished. In that pecu- 
liarly simple and impressive record, Up from Slavery, 
he has described the bewilderment with which the blacks 
received the long-desired gift of freedom, their helpless 
ignorance alike in regard to work and to daily living, and 
the pathos of their hunger for education. They were a 
people without homes or industries, or even social 
habits. The family of Booker Washington was among 
the poorest, and not until he was growing up did he 
become accustomed to the meal table and the bath. 
These early experiences made him an impassioned 
apostle of the gospel of the bath and the toothbrush— 
the latter being, by the by, the one adjunct of civilisation 
of which, in the view of the uninstructed white, every 
coloured person might be deemed by nature independent. 
He was working in a coal mine of West Virginia, when 
one day he heard two miners talking about a school for 
coloured people in a far-off part of the State ; thither he 
made his way, walking most of the 500 miles to the 
coast where the Hampton Institute had been founded, 
three years after the war, by General S. C. Armstrong, 
a man held in the deepest reverence by the negroes 
of the western continent. Hampton is a normal school, 
staffed mainly by white teachers, for the training of 
coloured leaders. It made Booker Washington, giving 
him the ideas and the preparation which enabled him, 
in 1881, to establish at Tuskegee (Alabama) the institu- 
tion that stands as his contribution to the advancement 
of his people. 

Tuskegee has often enough been described, but its 
remarkable character is not by any means fully under- 
stood. It comprises an estate, amid surroundings of 
great beauty, of some 2,300 acres, and provides accom- 
modation at present for over 1,700 students, almost 
all boarders. Unlike the parent college, it has been 
created and developed entirely by members of the 
negro race; it has no white teachers, and every piece 
of the existing buildings is the product of student 
labour. Friendly critics frequently submitted that the 
students at Tuskegee would get much more good out 
of a fine building designed for them than out of the 
necessarily imperfect work of creation; but Booker 
Washington stuck to his own idea, and was convinced 
that it had been thoroughly justified by results. The 
basis of the Tuskegee plan is industrial training and 
moral discipline. It provides a complete agricultural 
course, and the teaching of all the trades; and of the 





students who have passed out from the college, hundreds 
have carried the idea further in derivative institutions 
planted out over the United States. The claim is made 
for Tuskegee that its students acquire not only effi- 
ciency, but a high degree of dignity and self-respect, 
and that not one of them can be found among the 
inmates of a penitentiary. All who have visited the 
place are ready to acknowledge the claim, and certainly 
no one who knew the founder and followed his labours 
on behalf of the college, continued unremittingly for 
thirty-five years, could doubt that Booker Washington 
had grasped a fine idea, and had applied it with extra- 
ordinary devotion, disinterestedness, and success. 

The Tuskegee plan is something more than an educa* 
tional programme. It implies a political policy, upon 
which the coloured people of America are emphatically 
divided. Booker Washington cared only for construc- 
tive work in his community. He was against political 
agitation, uninterested in equal rights, and indifferent 
to the Fifteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
He could not be induced to denounce the White South, 
nor could his more ardent fellows ever get him to make 
a noise about isolated cases of injustice to the coloured 
man. His one aim was to help the Negroes to attain 
their own salvation by work. He wanted them to talk 
“by their balance at the bank and the mute appeal of 
their cleanly, comely, well-ordered homes.’ Let the 
Negro prove himself worthy of respect and his reward is 
sure. Full civil rights will come to him as he is seen to 
deserve them—an argument which at least reveals 
Booker Washington’s faith in the decency of the white 
man. But there are a large number of Afro-Americans 
who reject the Tuskegee scheme and hold that 
Booker Washington’s leadership was disastrous to 
his people. This party, which has its headquarters in 
New York, adopts the downright militant position. It 
takes its stand without compromise upon the Federal 
law, demands the utter extinction of colour bar, and 
proclaims that when the dominant power has granted a 
man’s rights to the Negro it will be time enough for him 
to devote himself to individual self-development and 
social service. The adherents of this programme follow 
a group of leaders among whom the ablest is Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, a man of high intellectual gifts and one of the 
most accomplished public speakers in America. They 
are, it is believed, making headway, their movement 
being stimulated by the race antagonism which is 
certainly not diminishing in extent or intensity. The 
two schools must, and of course will, fight the issue out 
between themselves. To the outsider it would seem 
that the Negroes cannot dispense with either. They 
will unquestionably have to secure civil rights by their 
own efforts, and they can hardly expect to win except 
with the aid of all the capacity and training they can 
command through Tuskegee and every other available 
agency. For the present, however, the two schools are 
in active antagonism, and as a consequence the truly 
wonderful career and achievements of Booker Washington 
earn a smaller body of acclaim than his European 
admirers regard as his due. 


THE IRISH SOLDIER 


EOPLE in this country have grown so accustomed 

P to the part played by the Irish regiments in the 
modern history of the British Army that they 

have not quite realised the amazing fact that this is the 
first war in history in which the Irish soldier has fought 
as an Irishman on the same side as England. If one 
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were writing the military history of the Irish people, 
one would have to describe a great many more battles 
in which the Irish fought against the English than those 
in which they have fought side by side with them. 
. First, they fought for the independence of their country 
in Ireland itself : when this was no longer possible, after 
the triumph of King William III., they continued to 
fight against England in any country which would 
accept their services. The Wild Geese, as they were 
called, who sailed away with Sarsfield from the ruins 
of Limerick were perhaps the most noted and the most 
romantic soldiers of fortune who fought over the 
European battlefields of the eghteenth century. They 
distinguished themselves in France, in Spain, in Italy, 
and in Austria, and their fame is the best, if the most 
barren, part of their country’s history during that time. 
If the Irish in Ireland thrilled in those days at the 
names of Blenheim, Ramillies, Cremona, Landen, and 
Fontenoy, it was because of the deeds accomplished 
there by Irishmen in the armies of European monarchs. 
Not that all Irishmen fought on the same side. After 
the Williamites had taken Limerick at the close of a 
resistance of splendid memories—Limerick, which 
James’s French allies had assured him could not with- 
stand a bombardment with roasted apples—the Irish 
regiments were marched up to a banner with the 
instruction that those who were willing to enter the 
English army should at that point wheel to the right. 
while those who preferred to sail away into exile should 
wheel in the opposite direction. The great majority 
of the soldiers preferred exile to submission, but a 
number of them went under the English colours, with 
the result that practically every war in which England 
was engaged through the eighteenth century was a civil 
war so far as the Irish were concerned. But the soldiers 
who fought for France and the other European countries 
felt that they were fighting for Ireland as the soldiers 
in the service of England did not. The latter were the 
real soldiers of fortune. The others were conscious, at 
least, of a sort of second-best patriotism. Sarsfield, 
when he was lying fatally wounded on the field of Landen, 
cried : “‘ Oh, that this were for Ireland ! ’’—a ery which 
has remained in the Irish imagination as the dying 
words, real or supposed, of Nelson and Pitt have re- 
mained in the English imagination. But none the less, 
it was not without bitterness that the Irish soldiers 
in the service of France found themselves fighting 
again and again against their countrymen in the English 
ranks. Thus at Fontenoy, where the Irish soldiers 
turned the day against the English in such a way as 
to draw from George II. (unless the story is only a 
myth) the exclamation: “‘ Cursed be the laws which 
deprive me of such subjects!’ some of the soldiers 
in the Irish Brigade were found in tears after the battle. 
When they were asked why, having fought so nobly, 
they were now melancholy, they replied that what they 
had done they would do again, but “ it was hard they 
should have to fight against their own countrymen, 
some of them even relatives.”’ ‘“‘ To divert attention, 
therefore, from this sad episode,” said the Irishman 
who described it, “‘ the band were ordered to play up 
‘Patrick’s Day,’ when the men instantly started, 
shouted a ‘Hurrah for old Ireland!’ and were as 
alert and ready for a row as ever.” 

Nor does the broader-minded type of Englishman 
in those days seem to have resented the Irish practice 
of enlisting in the European armies. The Irish of the 


days of William and James were, as Macaulay says, 
detested as foreigners, but they were regarded apparently 


by many Englishmen as having, at least, the rights of 
foreigners. .An Anglo-Irishman like Swift wrote to the 
Chevalier Wogan, famous for his squiring of the Princess 
Maria Clementina; ‘“‘ I cannot but highly esteem those 
gentlemen of Ireland who, with all the disadvantages 
of being exiles and strangers, have been able to dis- 
tinguish themselves, by their valour and conduct, in so 
many parts of Europe, I think, above all other nations.” 
So true-blue an English Tory as Dr. Johnson enjoyed 
dining with Colonel Dromgold in Paris—“ a very high 
man, sir, head of L’Ecole Militaire, a most complete 
character, for he had first been Professor of Rhetoric, 
and then became a soldier.”” This vindicator of the 
Irish at Fontenoy was also a friend of Burke, and he was 
praised by Lord Lyttelton in lines including the couplet : 

Tho’ now thy valour, to thy country lost, 

Shines in the foremost ranks of Gallia’s host. 

These Irish exiles, indeed, fought with courtesy as 
well as with courage—like Colonel O’Mahony, as he 
tried at Cremona to save the life of the Baron de Freiberg, 
who had sworn to “ perish or crush the Irish.” Frei- 
berg, in the impetuosity of the charge, arrived in the 
ranks of the Irish, when O’Mahony, anxious to save 
the life of a brave enemy, rushed forward and caught 
his bridle, crying, “‘ Good quarter for M. de Freiberg !” 
But we are told that the Austrian cried out in answer: 
“This is no day for clemency, only do your duty and 
I'll do mine!” and fought his way forward till he was 
shot. Thus the present war is by no means the first in 
which Irish soldiers have faced Germans, and we are 
told that an Irish air survives to commemorate that day, 
called The Day We Beat the Germans at Cremona. And 
so the record goes on till the days of the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon, under whose banner Wolfe Tone 
and Miles Byrne, and many another famous Irishman, 
énlisted themselves. It was the Duke of Wellington who 
said of Wolfe Tone that he had come near being as fatal 
an enemy to England as Hannibal had been to Rome. 

It is important that this background of Irish history 
should be remembered by all who want to understand 
the spirit of the Irish soldier in the present war. We do 
not wish unduly to romanticise him. We may admit 
that he has entered the British Army in many cases 
through hunger, in many as the cheapest form of emigra- 
tion and adventure, and for a host of other muddled 
reasons. But, so far as the present war is concerned, 
Irish soldiers are fighting as Irish patriots in a way in 
which they never fought before. They do not echo 
Sarsfield’s cry, “Oh, that this were for Ireland!” 
Apparently, they take the view that, in defeating the 
Germans as at Cremona, they actually are fighting for 
Ireland. The chaplain of an Irish regiment, writing 
after the first battle of Ypres, described a dying soldier 
whom he attended. ‘* His side was torn with shrapnel, 
and he lay in a pool of blood. After being attended to 
spiritually, he raised his hand and exclaimed, ‘ My life 
for old Ireland!’ ” Nor is this an isolated example of 
conscious Irish patriotism—patriotism which is always 
so much more self-conscious in tragic than in successful 
countries. It was not many weeks before the outbreak 
of the war that the Irish Guards were reprimanded for 
singing God Save Ireland as Mr. Redmond passed the 
barracks in Birdcage Walk. But they sang the same 
song—a song celebrating the three Fenians who were 
hanged at Manchester in 1867—as they charged the 
Germans at Mons. No doubt, they varied their music 
with “Early doors, this way"’ and the other comic 
audacities of the battlefield. But the evidence of the 
national spirit of the Irish troops in crisis after crisis of 
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the present war, in addition to their gaiety, fidelity, 
and daring, is overwhelming. One oddly rhetorical 
letter from the front from a Corporal in the Trish Guards 
shows how a flamboyant national spirit can coexist in 
the breast of an Irish soldier alongside an equally 
flamboyant Imperialism : 

We are British soldiers, and proud of the name and proud to 
belong to the great British Empire, but in doing our duty for the 
glory and honour of the Empire we have always also in our minds 
tu add, if we can, more lustre to the fair name of Erin. Our flag of 
green with the harp and shamrock and the words “ Erin Go 
Bragh” is now faded and torn, but still loved and cherished. 
Talking about that dear old flag, I shall endeavour to describe 
how, at ———, when the fate of the day seemed to waver in the 
balance, when the ruthless enemy by sheer weight of numbers was 

ing onward at every point of vantage, that faded flag turned 
a threatened defeat into decisive victory. On our left were the 
Munsters, on our right the Leinsters and Connaught Rangers. 
All were hard pressed, and were about to retire, when suddenly 
from the firing line one of our comrades rushed out flourishing the 
old green flag and shouting *‘ Erin Go Bragh.” With the blood 
coursing fast through my veins, I watched with pride and ad- 
miration the marvellous effect produced by these simple words. 
With a mighty cheer that seemed to rend the heavens, and that 
rose and swelled even above the din of battle, those hard-pressed 
sons of Erin charged down on the advancing enemy with fixed 
bayonets. The Germans were completely staggered by this 
turn of events when victory seemed just within their 
grasp, but they were given little time for hesitation, for, to 
slightly alter the words of a well-known Irish ballad : 
Like lions leaping at a fold, 
When mad with hunger’s pang, 
Right up against the German lines 
Those Irish heroes sprang. 


The Germans turned and fled in all directions, completely routed 
and wholly disorganised. Such was the effect on the Irish 
Guards of the sight of their old green flag and the cry of “ Erin 
Go Bragh ” : 

This letter, which we quote from Mr. James Milne’s 
admirable compilation, The War Stories of Private 
Thomas Atkins, is exactly on a level with a letter 
recently published from an Irish Sergeant, a prisoner in 
Germany, describing the failure of the German attempt 
to persuade the Irish prisoners to enlist in a special Irish 
brigade. He said that his men in reply sang first ‘“‘ God 
Save the King,”’ and then “‘ A Nation Once Again ’’— 
another national song recalling the Sarsfields and the 
heroes of the Irish. 

Of the courage of the Irish troops both in Gallipoli 
and in Flanders, though Mr. Redmond has complained 
that it has been insufficiently recognised at head- 
quarters, it is almost superfluous to speak. Not that 
it is more wonderful than English or French or Scottish 
or German courage. But the courage of the various 
nations is probably different in kind. Mr. Valentine 
Williams, in his new book, With Our Army in Flanders, 
writes: “‘ The British soldier’s indifference to danger, 
while it is one of his finest qualities, is often the despair 
of his officers. The Irish regiments are the worst. Their 
recklessness is proverbial.”” And the daring of the Irish 
(10th) Division at Gallipoli has been as notable. Captain 
Thornhill, of the New Zealand forces, has borne witness 
to it in a letter to an Irishman : 

Your Irish fellows are the talk of the whole Army. To me the 
last few weeks have been one long nightmare. . . . But I must 
make you wise in regard to the doings of the Irish. Most of them, 
I believe, are “ freshies.” The Empire can do with a heap more 
“ freshies ” of the Irish brand. Their landing at Suvla Bay was 
the greatest thing that you will ever read of in books by high- 
brows. Those who witnessed the advance will never forget it. 
— and shrapnel rained on ‘em, yet they never wavered. 

cers got it here, there, everywhere, but the men never 
wavered. . . . God! the men were splendid. The way they 
took the hill (now called Dublin Hill) was the kind of thing that 
would make you pinch yourself to prove it wasn’t a cheap wine 





aftermath. How they got there heaven only knows. As the 
land lay, climbing into hell on an aeroplane seemed an easier 
proposition than taking that hill. 

And, if the legend of Irish daredevilry has not been 
destroyed by the war, neither has the legend of the Irish 
bull. Irishmen, as is well known, make bulls as a rule 
not unconsciously, but deliberately, and a_ soldier's 
letter quoted by Mr. Milne contains an amusing specimen : 

Pat Ryan, of the Connaught Rangers, thought he ought to do 
something to celebrate his birthday, which fell on Friday week. 
Without telling a soul he went out of the trenches in the after- 
noon, and came back after dusk with two big Germans in tow. 
How or where he got them nobody knows. The captain asked 
how he managed to catch the two. “Sure and I surrounded 
them, sorr,”’ was the answer. 

But this side of the human nature of the Irishman is 
never in danger of being overlooked. Perhaps, even the 
human nature of the Irishman as a patriot—which used 
to be derisively written ‘ pathriot ’°—is in less danger 
of being overlooked now than at any time in history. 
Still, Mr. Redmond’s last speech in the House of Commons 
contained a warning against this happening. We hope 
it will be heeded. 


THE ALL-RUSSIAN UNION OF 
TOWNS 


[FROM A RUSSIAN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
II. 
N the previous article was described the great develop- 
I ment of the work of the Russian Union of Towns in 
caring for the wounded and for refugees. We pass 
now to what this remarkable new organisation has done in 
connection with the internal economic and political situation 
in Russia. 

The disorganisation of economic life brought about by the 
war and by the inadequate measures of the Government and 
their local representatives, was followed by a rapid and 
considerable rise in the prices of all sorts of commodities. 
Many towns were, and still are, threatened with famine. In 
the words of the speech delivered at the Moscow conference 
by Mr. N. I. Astrov, a prominent member of the Chief Com- 
mittee and Councillor of the Town Council of Moscow : 


conditions have been created, which can only be described as total 
chaos, total disorganisation. Great Russia, richly endowed with 
natural resources, the granary and food-provider for Europe, with 
closed frontiers, with an abundance of everything necessary for the life 
and feeding of its population, has suddenly found itself in a situation in 
which entire districts, vast centres of consumption, are suffering from 
an unbearable increase of prices of various articles of food, and frequently 
also from a total absence of any such articles. . . . Kiev has been left 
without sugar ; the towns in the forest districts without wood ; Petro- 
grad had to consider the question of stopping its tramways, and at the 
present moment has evidently to choose between being supplied cither 
with meat or with coal. Moscow has witnessed commotions provoked 
by the screwed-up prices. Factories have had to close down, owing to 
the increased cost of various articles. The coal famine and the absence 
of other fuel endanger the traffic and the industries working for the 
army, and are threatening us with disaster. The transport service has 
totally broken down. A state of things has been created favourable 
only to alert and rapacious persons, who pursue their obscure business 
under the shadow of the war, but tragical for the country and the 
population. Every attempt of the forces of the community to take 
action collided with a chaotic mass of conflicting measures, orders, 
commands, and foremost of all stern prohibitions. 


It was only in March that the Government first approached 
this question, and a Central Committee on Food Supplies 
was established at the Ministry of Trade. But even this 
Committee— 


was constantly coming in conflict with local representatives of the 
Government, invested with large powers, but not united by a common, 
well thought out policy. Articles of food bought and sent to Moscow 
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with the cognisance and permission of one authority were stopped 
during the transit by some other authority, and sent to some other 
destination. Food was vainly lying and rotting in warehouses, while 
the public had to pay swollen prices or to starve. Trainloads of wheat 
and oats remained for months at some stations. The municipal 
* authorities petition, beg, appeal, but their requests are never granted. 

In the face of this emergency individual municipalities, 
left to their own resources, were powerless, and the measures 
taken by them proved to a large degree fruitless. They set 
themselves to fix maximum prices, but practically with no 
results ; the prices fixed were either as high as the market 
ones—a fact due to the influence exercised, thanks to the 
Russian municipal franchise, by “‘ vested interests ” on the 
Town Dumas and their committees—or, in case they were 
lower, the particular goods were diverted to other places. 
More effective means were taken by some municipalities, 
which purchased large stocks of food and fuel, and offered 
them to the population at cost price through the medium of 
municipal shops and stores. But the complete success of 
this remedy depended on a close co-operation between 
individual towns and the existence of some central “ whole- 
sale purchasing ” authority, which alone could control the 
market and buy at reasonably low prices. It was precisely 
this, however, that the Government wished to prevent. 
When the Union was in process of formation, its initiators 
proposed to invest it also with power to deal with the question 
of food supply and prices, and included the following passage 
in the draft scheme presented to the first Congress: ‘* The 
Union could take charge of various matters which the 
country may have to face in connection with the war. It 
could take measures to control the possible rise of prices, 
measures tending to improve the transport facilities, to 
direct into the towns the balance of agricultural products, 
usually exported abroad, to provide for a supply of cheap 
fuel, and, perhaps also, of building materials, ete. In all 
these matters, acting as mediator and guardian of the 
interests of the municipalities, the Union could prove more 
successful and authoritative than individual towns lacking 
the necessary means and limited in power and competence.” 
But, as already stated, the Government did not wish it to 
be so. 

Nevertheless, although tabooed by the Government, the 
problem forced itself again on the second Congress of the 
Union, which decided to establish a special ‘ Economic 
Council ”’ to investigate and devise remedies. A number of 
local and provincial conferences under the auspices of the 
Union, on the subject of the increased cost of life and food 
supply, followed, culminating in the Moscow conference, 
which met on July 24th-26th last, and was attended by 
representatives of the Unions of Towns and Zemstvos, of 
municipalities, scientific and other organisations, including 
a few co-operative societies and trade unions which had 
succeeded somehow in surviving the iron heel of reaction of 
the then Minister for the Interior, Mr. N. A. Maklakov. The 
Conference met on the eve of the reassembly of the Duma, 
and may claim to have performed the preparatory work for 
the legislative deliberations of the latter—a fact which caused 
it to be nicknamed the “ Fore-Parliament.” In a series of 
resolutions it declared that the problems of food and prices 
were closely connected with the general political situation of 
the country, and demanded, therefore, the convocation of 
the State Duma and the creation of a Ministry “ consisting 
of persons enjoying the confidence of the country.” In 
order to be able to deal more effectively with this question 
by means of municipal purchases, shops, etc., the munici- 
palities must be democratised and permitted in the meantime 
to co-opt outside persons on to their committees and to work 
in close co-ordination with co-operative societies. ‘* Freedom 
to establish trade unions, freedom of speech and the press ” 
are necessary in order “ to combat the rise of prices and to 





° 


ensure the regular working of factories.” Finally the con- 
ference urged the creation of a special Central Board for the 
control of the whole problem, this Board to include repre- 
sentatives of local government authorities, co-operative 
societies and trade unions. Some of the recommendations 
of the conference were later passed into law by the Duma, 
although not to the full extent. Others became a sort of 
Ceterum censeo, and were repeated in the famous resolutions 
passed by the Municipality of Moscow on August 31st last, 
and adopted by the “ progressive block ” of the Duma, the 
formation of which led, as it is known, to the prorogation. 
The turn of the tide on the battlefield, the evacuation of 
Galicia, the loss of Poland, Courland, and other provinces, 
opened new prospects of activities for the Union. To quote 
again from a speech by Mr. N. I. Astrov—delivered on June 
18th at a conference of the Union convened telegraphically 
by the Chief Committee, when the fate of Lvov was trembling 
in the balance—the Russian people— 
have totally confided in and sterniy assisted the Government, which 
had in its hands the honour, dignity, and, perhaps, even the future 
of Russia. But new sores were constantly opening and weakening 
the country. . . . Up till late, patriotism and criticism were considered 
to exclude each other ; so it was in England, in France, and in the 
countries of our enemies. Now, however, it is everywhere recognised 
that the events are too grave, the responsibility too great. This is not 
the time to praise and kneel down. . . . The time has arrived, not only 
to ask for permission to work, but to do the work, from which the 
country has been kept back. 


This conference decided to establish immediately a special 
“war technical ” committee of the Union to assist the 
municipalities in their efforts directed towards “the mobili- 
sation of the country and of all the forces of the community ” 
and towards increasing the supply of munitions. The Union 
takes also part in the labours of other similar committees, 
local and central, created by other organisations, and is 
represented on the Central Munition Board of the Ministry 
for War, which was established by the Duma during its last 
session, and which has now the general control of all affairs 
connected with the supply of the army. 

The Union was brought still more face to face with gencral 
political problems at its last Congress, which met, this time 
in the réle of an “ After-Parliament,” a few days after the 
prorogation of the Duma, in September, simultaneously with 
the Congress of the Zemstvo Unions. The work and spirit 
of this notable Congress can be best summarised in the 
gencral resolution, finally adopted by it : 


““ 


The Congress of the representatives of the towns of Russia considers 
it to be its sacred duty, at this moment of grave trial, to extend warm 
greetings to our own steadfast and gallant army. Let them know, 
that the united thought and feeling of the citizens of Russia is directed 
towards victory, and towards a passionate desire to render all possible 
help to our heroes in the stern fight, which has fallen to their lot. As 
before, the Russian people are fully determined to bring the war to @ 
victorious end in close union with our faithful Allies. As a fatal 
obstacle in the way of the final victory stands the same old defect of 
our State order : the irresponsibility of the Government and its isola- 
tion from the country. A determined and honest move in a new 
direction is necessary. The duty before the fatherland demands this. 
In place of the present Government men must be called to office, 
enjoying the confidence of the people ; the creative work of the Duma 
must be immediately revived, and the internal peace and the moral 
unity of the country—two important conditions of victory—must be 
guaranteed by conciliation, by forgetting previous political struggles, 
and by equality of all citizens before the law. The representatives of 
towns of Russia, with firm faith in the future of the Fatherland, with 
full self-command, and with calm consciousness of their righteous 
cause and power, will continue together with the whole country their 
united and uninterrupted work in aid of the army, remembering 
that every hour of interruption delays the attainment of victory. 


The Congress of the Zemstvos passed a resolution much on 
the same lines. 

The last Russian newspapers have brought reports om 
interviews with the new Minister of the Interior, Mr. A. N. 
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Khvostov, the late leader of the party of the Right in the 
Duma. Mr. Khvostov was elected from the Government of 
Orel, largely by the influence of the landowning interests 
and the clergy, and his appointment must evidently be 
regarded as the official reply to the political demands of the 
Russian community. He is, of course, not in sympathy 
with the recent evolution of the Municipal Unions of Russia ; 
but, as reported by the Retch, he paid a high tribute to the 
work of both Unions, “ which have rendered enormous and 
invaluable services to the country.” “I dread to think,” 
he added, “ of what would have happened if this work had 
been entirely entrusted to the tchinovniki”’ (Government 
officials). And the late Governor of Nizhni-Novgorod no 
doubt knows well his tchinovniki. 

At the present moment it is idle to speculate on what the 
future may have in store for the Union and what may be the 
course of its further development. But it is hardly likely 
that “ the triumph of the idea of local government,” as one 
Russian newspaper has called it, will disappear from the 
public life of the country along with the stormy times which 
have created it. The aftermath of these times will provide 
new fields of activity for the Union, and the Chief Committee 
is already now turning its attention to the problem of the 
care of disabled soldiers and the general healing of the 
wounds of the war. Moreover, it is becoming widely recog- 
nised that for the sake of the normal interests of the Russian 
municipal authorities and the future of Russian local govern- 
ment the Union cannot be permitted to die. 


Correspondence 
“THE REAL GROUND FOR ALARM” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with great interest the article under the above 
heading in your issue of the 30th ult. So clearly does it reflect 
the thoughts of many regimental officers out here, that an ampli- 
fication of one or two points seems not out of place. 

As is inevitable in any article dealing with army appointments 
at the present time, you draw a comparison between the method 
of selection and promotion and that which prevails in any well- 
managed civilian business. An examination of the differences 
of circumstance which weaken this parallel may perhaps suggest 
some method of reform. In practically every civilian business, 
when the directorate are considering promotion, the success of 
any sub or branch manager in training subordinates is a factor 
which weighs heavily in his favour. In the army, for various 
reasons, this principle seldom prevails. A good regimental officer 
who passes to the staff is a net loss to the commanding officer of 
his regiment. His subsequent achievements remain entirely his 
own: any temporary friction resulting from his departure falls 
entirely upon the superior officer who has recommended him. 

Coupled with this difficulty is the regulation that no officer 
may apply for an appointment save through his immediate 
superior, nor receive such appointment except on that superior’s 
recommendation. This regulation, designed to prevent “ string- 
pulling ” in its various forms, has actually resulted in magnifying 
the difficulties which it is sought to avoid. Roughly, the process 
which takes place is as follows: An “ army ” commander finds 
that he is in need of filling certain appointments. The members 
of his staff may or may not know candidates suitable for the posts 
in question. A proportion of the vacancies are forwarded to the 

corps, the divisions, and the brigades under his command. At 
each stage the same sorting takes place. Finally, perhaps, some 
very minor appointments are passed on to regimental commanders 
for their recommendations. A proportion of them are far-sighted 
enough to forward the names of their best men. But every 
temptation to do otherwise remains open. Their personal peace 
of mind and professional reputation alike depend on the constant 
efficiency of the unit under their command, an efficiency which 
must be weakened temporarily by the departure of valuable 
officers. Far too often the application goes no further than 
battalion orderly roum—* no suitable names to submit” its 
truthless epitaph. 

_ Another contributory difficulty in the making of appointments 
is the high wage which is paid to junior appointments on the 
staff. The conditions of trench warfare render staff work both 
less risky and more comfortable than regimental life. In con- 





sequence the tendency to regard such appointments as professional 
prizes is much enhanced. Men with absolutely no qualifications 
for staff work are moved up as a kind of reward for past services 
as regiméntal officers. 

The result of these two tendencies is even more far-reaching 
than your article implies. It is extremely doubtful if even the 
whole of the “* dug-outs ” are suitably employed. Many of them 
are men of ability who left the army as captains, because it 
was impossible for them to find full scope for their abilities under 
peace conditions. I know personally of at least two such men 
who have sandwiched a distinguished career in civil business, 
between distinguished military service in South Africa and fault- 
less performance of subordinate tasks in the present war. Quite 
recently one of them was refused a command for which he was 
eminently fitted by temperament, experience, and ability because 
** a dug-out could not expect one of the plums ! ” 

** The other side of the lantern ” is equally depressing. Count- 
less retired officers who left the army or the militia because they 
had to and have since been cultivating habits of idleness in Guild- 
ford and Cheltenham, have been called back to positions of 
command. Paid at arate which they could not possibly command 
in any civil capacity, they crowd the base depéts and reserve 
battalions. With no understanding of organisation on a large 
seale, disliking enthusiasm, a museum of all the prejudices: of 
the old regular service, they are the chief cause of that tendency 
to the “ pup” type which you note among the new officers. 
Whether as a waste of public money or a clog on the wheels of 
the machine they are equally deplorable. 

For that aspect of the question of appointments which concerns 
the ** dug-out,” there seems little chance of improvement save 
on the lines you suggest. A new fearlessness in the highest 
command, a drastic clearance of every incompetent in the interests 
of absolute efficiency, are the obvious steps towards reform. 
Above all it should be pointed out to all commanding officers of 
whatever rank that it is one of their most important duties to 
forward the names of any of their staff who show signs of being 
capable uf more important and responsible work than that on 
which they are at present employed. Full credit should be 
given for initiative in this matter. 

But, after all, the filling of the minor appointments still remains 
the crux of the difficulty. Here it is possible to deal only with 
the Expeditionary Force in France. You remark that a weakness 
has been shown in the selection of both staff and regimental 
officers. As far as this class is concerned we have a precedent 
which may prove of value in dealing with our problem. Every 
regimental officer out here is agreed that by far the most reliable 
source of new officers is the cadet school at General Headquarters. 
This is recruited from men who have served in the ranks of certain 
territorial and other battalions, where the standard of intelli- 
gence is higher than in the ordinary line regiment. To a previous 
knowledge of the “ reality of war” and the duties of a private 
in the trenches is added a month or more’s instruction in the 
duties and standards of a subaltern officer. 

Why not a staff college on the same lines? The actual output 
required would be far smaller and, in consequence, the period of 
training would be proportionately longer. The selection of 
candidates for this course should rest partly with the divisional 
commander and partly with the General Staff in France. 

As a rough scheme the following method is suggested: Each 
division commander should be required to keep a card index 
of the 500 odd officers serving under his command, comprising 
a detail of exch officer’s career, both civil and military, prior to 
his joining }:s regiment. Regimental and brigade commanders 
should be asked to submit at stated intervals the names of 
any officers who have shown conspicuous organising qualities. 
From this index an allotted number of names should be forwarded 
to General Headquarters before each course, together with the 
records of the officers concerned. From the most promising 
of these recurds a proportion should be selected at General 
Headquarters for the actual course—roughly about twice the 
number of officers actually required for appvintments. 

The staffing of such a college might be partly civil and partly 
military, every attempt being made to assimilate previous 
business or other experience with the actual military needs of 
the hour. Training would naturally be limited to the problems 
of organisation which arise on active service. As far as possible 
vacancies on the staff of divisions and brigades should be filled 
by officers drawn from those divisions and brigades. Those 
who did not obtain appointments at the termination of the course 
would at all events have received an insight into the working of 
the machine which would much enhance their value as regi- 
mental adjutants, etc. The prospect of two or more months’ 
unceasing work would deter many of those who at present regard 
a staff appointment as the possible means to a well-earned rest. 
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The bare outline which I have sketched seems to me to offer 
at least some prospect of overcoming the chief difficulties which 
beset those responsible for the selection of staff officers. It 
widens their field of choice. It eliminates the extreme personal, 
as opposed to intellectual, grounds on which appointments 
are made at present. It removes from regimental commanders 
the temptation to block their best men. Coupled with a general 
scaling down of pay in the lower ranks of the staff, it might have 
other and far wider results. 

A staff so reinforced by the best civilian brains in the new 
armies, experienced, if only fur a short while, in trench warfare, 
would not lack the necessary imaginative link between the 
organiser and the organised. Its absence, more than anything 
else, has been responsible for the failures of the last year. Above 
all, some measure of check on the present brain-wastage would 
be introduced. Fellows of All Souls, rising barristers, the ablest 
of our younger business men, would no longer lie side by side 
after every attack—subalterns decorating the German wire.— 
Yours, etc., 

REGIMENTAL OFFICER 

In the Trenches. (August, 1914—November, 1915). 

November 3rd. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S SHARE IN THE WAR 
To the Editor of THE New StTatEsMAN. 

Str,—It must be that my expression has been false to my 
thought, since you make out that I was speaking of “‘ the losses 
of France and Great Britain in the war having to be equal.” 
Now I never said anything of the kind and such thought was 
far from my mind. I merely showed the great difference that 
there was between the losses of the two countries, so as to bring 
to light the great inequality of their forces in soldiers. I do not 
wish at all for Great Britain to lose as many men as France, but 
I wish her to think of the immensity of those losses and that she 
would not imagine them equalled by a few hundred million 
pounds. I also wish her to understand that, whatever the im- 
portance of the part played by the British fleet—without which 
France would have had to submit to German law: I know it, and 
often am pleased to repeat it—Great Britain and her Dominions 
have not given their “ full strength into this war.” The number 
of soldiers levied by the Empire is there to prove it. 

The British Isles are certainly not invaded, but this is only 
partly due to the skill of their inhabitants ; indeed, this is mostly 
due to their geographical nature. As regards the question that 
these islands “‘ cannot be invaded,” I believe that you are wrong 
if you mean that they have no invasion to fear, but you are right 
when you say that in this war they can no longer be invaded. 
Suppose a moment that France had concluded peace with Ger- 
many and made an alliance with her at the end of August, 1914. 
Imagine Germany being directly or indirectly mistress of Calais, 
Brest and Marseilles. You may deduct with certainty that the 
British Isles would have been starved and invaded and that the 
British Empire would have been overthrown. France was the 
stumbling block to Germany's dream of overthrowing the British 
Empire. Left alone, it was doomed to defeat, just as France left 
alone was doomed to defeat. Their union has made their strength. 
I believe that it is a great error to say that the United Kingdom 
** shall gain less than France gains,” when peace will be concluded, 
an event which can and must only take place after the Imperials 
have been completely defeated. Shall we see what France will 
gain? Alsace-Lorraine, and nothing else, and still I hope that 
the Socialists will oblige their Government to consult the popular 
wish of the country. France may not accept to take the provinces 
of the Rhine, for this would give the lie to her pretension of being 
the champion of right and freedom and the policy of nationalities. 
There is but a small minority of French people who demand the 
cutting up of Germany. The latter will have become too poor 
to indemnify France of her ruins. She will hardly be able to do 
so for Belgium. Then, where will France’s gains come ? Perhaps 
a few colonies in Africa, I admit ; perhaps even in Asia Minor, 
though it is doubtful. Let us now examine the probable gains 
of the United Kingdom : in Africa, the German colonies bordering 
her own colonies ; in Asia, Mesopotamia, in Australasia, some 
islands. . . . Are not those gains at least equivalent to those of 
France? I know that Great Britain has troops on more scenes 
of war than France. But I know also that France has armed 
5} million men and England not quite 4 millions. That is the 
only point to consider. If this country had, like France, 5} million 
soldiers, they could sehd from 600,000 to 800,000 men to Serbia 
and Bulgaria. The Imperials would be stopped and defeated, 
and the Roumanians and Greeks would side with us. The United 


Kingdom would perhaps be a little poorer than it is now, but 
certainly not more so than it will be after the war. 


The effort 


to triumph will always have to be done in one way or another, 
The duration of the war costs expenses which grow incessantly, 
It would have been an economy to have more men under arms, 
even at the risk of decreasing the exports in hindering trade and 
industry. The French people generally think that for a long time 
the English people have not realised the war—probably because 
of the policy of deceit and ignorance followed by the Governments 
—which prevented them giving their full strength, that would 
have led us sooner to victory. 

It is no good concealing facts. thus imagining to do away with 
their existence. It is far better to express openly one’s opinions 
and feelings.—Yours, etc., 

Un Francais, 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 

November 16th. 


[We quite agree as to the uselessness of concealing facts, but 
we are not sure that our correspondent has a very firm hold on 
the facts. His suggestion, for example, that if France had made 
@ separate peace a year ago England would have been starved 
and invaded and the British Empire overthrown seems to us to 
have no foundation at all. We do not see how anything of the 
kind could have happened. Left alone, Great Britain might not 
be able to win, but, having command of the sea and being able to 
retain it without assistance, she could not be “ defeated.” As 
regards the possibility of our retaining the German colonies, we 
hardly count that as a gain. Great Britain wants no more terri- 
tory in Africa. If this country had attempted to put 5} million 
soldiers in the field, as ‘‘ Un Francais” suggests, Russia would 
probably have been crushed and the war by this time ended in 
favour of our enemies.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—You show less than you usual clearheadedness in com- 

menting on the letter of your French correspondent on this sub- 
ject. 
‘ Your correspondent, as I understand him, was not making any 
complaint against our policy. He was merely stating a number 
of indisputable facts about the disproportion between the French 
military effort, with its consequent casualties, and our own. 
These facts ought to be as familiar to the British public as they 
are to the French, and your correspondent has done a service by 
reminding us of them. If he ends by asking whether the dis- 
proportion between the respective losses is “* just,”’ he is content 
to call attention to it, without offering advice to us on our 
domestic concerns. 

What is your reply? I draw attention to it because it seemed 
to me, to say the least, very unfortunate, and consequently, I 
suspect, it may have infuriated your correspondent and other 
French readers. 

You say : “* We as a nation are putting, or making arrangements 
to put, nothing less than our full strength into this war: but the 
fact remains that we have nothing like so much at stake as France 
has and that our country is not and cannot be invaded. In the 
event of complete victory we shall gain less than France gains 
and, whatever happens, we shall inevitably suffer less. That is 
in the nature of things, just as it is in the nature of things that our 
self-governing colonies, finely as they have rallied to our support, 
are not bearing anything like an equal share with us of the 
burden of the struggle. They have a great deal at stake, but not 
what we have.” 

Put in brief propositions, what this rather confused argument 
amounts to seems to be : . 

1. Things being as they are, we are serving the Allied cause in 
the most effective way. ? 

2. We are doing so in spite of the fact that we stand to gain or 
lose less than the French. ' 

3. The self-governing Dominions are not doing as much in 
proportion as we are. 

4. But they are doing very well, in spite of the fact that they 
stand to gain or lose still less than we. . 

5. The disproportion between the French, the United Kingdom 
and the Dominion efforts is “ in the nature of things.” - ae 

Of these propositions (1) and (3) are, broadly speaking, indis- 
putable. Granted our military and imperial organisation as it 
was at the outbreak of war they were almost inevitable. But 
I vehemently dissent from (2), (4) and (5). 

France, the United Kingdom and the Dominions are not 
waging this war, as you inadvertently imply, on a profit and loss 
calculation or for the sake of selfish interests. They are waging 
it for the sake of the future of Humanity. They have all exactly 
the same at stake: for what is at stake, as your French corre- 
spondent observed, is Liberty. If Germany won this war, 
England might remain uninvaded, but the world would not be 
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worth living in for anyone—French, English, Canadian or, I may 
add, American—who cared for the greatest of all political causes. 
Proposition 5 is also very misleading. There is no reason at 
all in the nature of things why France, the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions should not have had a common military and 
defensive organisation before the war, which would have reduced 
the disproportion to which your correspondent draws attention. 
It is not things but opinions that stood in the way. I am not 
ing that we ought to have had such an organisation. 
But I do suggest that, as between the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions, a fairer apportionment of burdens and a closer 
organisation for the defence of free institutions is a very likely 
result of this war, and I am astonished to find Tae New STaTeEs- 
MAN, usually so clearheaded, attributing to Nature what is really 
due to man. Common organisation for the defence of liberty 
may have been physically impossible in earlier times. To-day 
it lies clearly within the grasp of the free peoples and their 

statesmen.—Yours, etc., 

ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 
London, October 16th. 


{Mr. Zimmern will not expect us to attempt to reply to his 
letter very fully in a footnote, but we may point out that a similar 
restriction of space prevented our being as explicit last week as 
we should like to have been. Our point really was that “* sacri- 
fices”’ and “‘efforts”’ are not interchangeable terms. A country 
that is invaded must, “in the nature of things,’ make greater 
sacrifices than a country that is not ; it does not follow, however, 
that the totality of its “effort” is as great. Its unfortunate 
situation may, as in the obvious case of Belgium, prevent it from 
developing the maximum effort of which it should otherwise be 
capable. If Lancashire were invaded hundreds of thousands of 
cotton operatives and metal workers would doubtless drop their 
tools and pick up rifles (if they could find any). But would 
England then be making a more powerful effort ?—Epb. N.S.] 


[TRANSLATED.] 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir —As you so justly remarked on November 13th in your 
reply to one of my compatriots, the Franco-British Alliance 
should aim at a maximum of efficacy, and it would be childish 
to argue that that consists in securing an equivalent sacrifice of 
lives in the field. 

When a few days ago I was speaking to an English editor 
about the necessity of scattering broadcast the psychological 
germs of the Entente Cordiale between our two countries, I 
received the following reply: ‘“‘The moment is _ ill-chosen. 
The French will not be able to sympathise truly with the English 
as long as the latter have not adopted Compulsory Service.” 

This simplicity of outlook astonished me . . . and depressed 
me. Have we, then, borne the military yoke—imported from 
Germany—with so much repugnance during the truce of 1871 
to 1914; have we prepared in so incomplete and casual a way, 
in comparison with our monstrous neighbours ; have we, then, 
owed our safety to the marvellous virility of a burst of anger, 
that we should now be accused of misunderstanding the proud 
individualism of England and her hatred for coercive measures ? 

It is a long time since we French were a military nation. But 
we remain first-class fighters, and, like you—the race of “ sports- 
men ’’—we dislike having our toes trodden upon. When the 
German ogre attacked us, brandishing the sword that his hideous 
greed had been sharpening for forty years, we rushed to meet 
him, and we obeyed with joy, for once, the chiefs who led us. 
You were not invaded. But you understood the ignominy of the 
Teutonic gesture. You flew to the help of the Belgians. Your 
regular army was consumed in the blaze. And behind its martyr- 
dom millions of your free citizens have risen to take its place. 
It is sublime. In the balance it is the finest thing of all. 

_ And is the compulsory system now going to establish itself 
in your island ? It matters little from the moral point of view. 
Your nation has proved itself. If there is a minority of hangers- 
back, cases of conscience may here be involved for which no 
solution has been found. Your civil tribunals must sift them 
and decide upon them. There is no longer a question of con- 
scription, properly so called, but of “ National Service.” It is 
no longer a question of rounding up the whole of the available 
males into military camps, but of preserving or procuring for 
each of them some useful work directly or indirectly bearing on 
the needs of the war. It is for your administration, for your 
central authorities to look at things from a sufficiently elevated 
point of view as not to sacrifice the permanent to the temporary. 
It is your business to conserve those economic, industrial, and 
financial resources which may become the sinews of victory. 
You must make up for the terrible exhaustion to which we have 


been condemned owing to our situation as an invaded country 
With us there was no choice. With you, happy islanders, there 
is a choice! The expediencies of the time demand that you 
should keep a large portion of your population in peaceful and 
productive occupations. Co-operative enterprise, the social 
utilisation of women, the suppression of alcoholic poisons, the 
abolition of illicit profits: all the reforms of which we have 
dreamed you are going to realise. You will pluck them from 
the very midst of the agony . . . you are the beloved of the 
Gods !—Yours, etc., 
Un EcrivaIn FRANCAIS. 
Authors’ Club, 
November 16th. 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Str,—As a neutral, and a great friend of France, I have read 
the letter expressing a French view of Great Britain’s share in 
the war. I quite agree with you that arrangements must be made 
to win the war and not to make casualty lists even; but the 
capital argument that France and Great Britain have not the 
same at stake, and consequently not as much to lose or win, is 
not the only one to be considered. If Great Britain has not 
suffered severe losses in her navy, it is because Germany has not 
been able to inflict them, and because you have fulfilled your 
“* financial duty ” in peace time, for money is blood when money 
saves blood. The high standard of patriotism shown by the 
French people is much admired by the whole world, and has 
enabled France to make good the only reverse she suffered in 
the theatre of war, where expenditure for national defence had not 
been spared. But has France fulfilled her “ financial duty” as 
England has done and as Germany has? In 1912 Great Britain 
and France had practically the same expenditure, yet, for her 
defence (army and navy) France spent roughly £54,000,000, 
when Germany’s expenditure was £70,000,000 (with a much 
smaller budget) and Great Britain’s was £72,000,000 ! 

Had France spent, in time, the required money, perhaps not 
a single German soldier would tread her soil to-day. If peace 
were to be made in the present military situation, what would 
the Allies have to give to Germany in exchange for occupied 
countries ? The only thing she requires for her national exis- 
tence, the Sea . . . and who can give it to her? France or 
Great Britain? But the war is not yet over, and British resources 
are in no way exhausted. 

Anyhow, if what your French correspondent writes expresses 
the common view held in France, I, as a neutral, consider it an 
explainable one, but a wrong one ; and it seems to me that the 
duty of French writers towards French opinion is to set a different 
value on the British share in this conflict.—Yours, etc., 

A NEUTRAL. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In addition to the reasons mentioned in your footnote 
to * Un Francais,” there is another and still stronger practical 
argument in favour of our particular contribution. 

It is not a question of what is theoretically ideal, but what is 
practically possible. Both France and Russia are of themselves 
insufficiently supplied with resources—the one from the depriva- 
tion of some of her best manufacturing districts, and by reason 
of that very system of compulsory service which has denuded 
industry for the fighting lines; and the other from her lack of 
industrial development. Great Britain is able to supply those 
deficiences, It is too late now to entirely change these national 
systems to secure proportionate military contributions. 

But at any rate we must not fall into the mistake of ignoring 
them for the sake of a theoretic equality of sacrifice. 

Whether or not we have as much at stake as our French allies, 
we are equally anxious to win ; and we can only do so by surveying 
all the factors, here and now, and using our sea power, our 
financial and industrial resources, and our military strength in 
such proportions as are necessary for the effective conduct of the 
war.—Yours, etc., 

Cas, E. Sir. 

Cobden Chambers, Birmingham. 

November 13th. 


THE SAVING OF INFANT LIFE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—All those interested in saving the future who have seen 
the eloquent article by Lens in your issue of November 6th must 
have read it with the deepest interest and warmest approval. 
The allusions to my own work may be left on one side so far as 
I am personally concerned: my name comes in as a sort of 
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accident, standing rather for a group ten years ago with whom 
it was my happiness and good fortune to be closely associated. 
The work of this group, small at first but gradually and steadily 
growing, during the ten years has really established certain facts 
as definitely as it is possible for facts to be ascertained in such 
matters. 

Following up the lines of the article by Lens, I would tabulate 
some of these facts. 

(1) That there has been and still is an enormous wasie of 
maternal and infantile life. The word waste is emphatic and 
means that by proper “‘ economy ” the loss might have been and 
may be now avoided. 

(2) That accompanying this waste of life there has been im- 
measurable suffering and deterioration both of mothers and of 
infants which could also have been avoided. 

(3) That the life lost, whether maternal or prenatal or post- 
natal, has been, for the most part, thoroughly sound and good, 
and that the deteriorated life has been, again for the most part, 
thoroughly sound and good material spoilt—it may almost be 
said wilfully spoilt. Certainly it has been needlessly spoilt. 

(4) That the measures by which maternal life and health, by 
which infant life and health can be to a large extent safeguarded 
are perfectly well known, easily applied, and exceedingly cheap. 

(5) That there are available at the present moment all the 
legislative facilities, all the central administrative powers and 
encouragement that are necessary for the carrying out of these 
measures. Lens is absolutely correct in stating that what is 
wanting “in order to save infancy is that national and local 
opinion must compel local authorities everywhere ” to use their 
powers. 

To-day mothers are dying and suffering ; to-day babies are 
dying and being spoilt—to-day, when these facts are known, just 
as they have been dying for years back when these facts were not 
yet ascertained and these opportunities were not present. It 
was rather hard to save them ten years ago, it is easy to save 
them now. Happily they are being saved to an increasing degree 
year by year in many localities. But why not everywhere and 
to a larger extent than ever? Why not at once? Why wait 
one day longer? I grant that it is impossible to bring about the 
ultimate best at once, but something more can be done at once 
everywhere. The saving of the future is not the work of the 
future, it is the work of the present. A little to-day, more to- 
morrow and more again the day after. The little to-day is all 
that we ask for.—Yours, etc., 

BENJAMIN BROADBENT. 


EPIGRAMS 


To the Editor of TaE NEw STATESMAN 

Srr,—** Solomon Eagle” in your issue of November 6th has not 
got Porson’s Epigram quite correct. The third and fourth lines 
should be 

** Not five in five score, 
But ninety-five more,” 
instead of 
** Not one in five score, 
But ninety-nine more.” 
I agree with him about the excellence of Piron’s epitaph, but to 
get its full flavour one has to remember on what occasion it was 
written. 

He had been elected to the Academy, but his enemies raked up 
an objectionable poem of his youth, and induced Louis XV. to 
veto the election, and Piron took his revenge by writing : 

** Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien 
Pas méme Académicien.” 
Yours, ete., 
E. B. 


Miscellany 
THE FRENCH RECORD 


T was the discovery of Laurence Sterne in the year 
I 1767 that they order this matter better in France. 
Since the throne of St. Louis was occupied at the 
moment by Louis XV., the remark was probably inapplicable 
to anything except furniture and dance-music. But the 


reverend gentleman having omitted to state to which of 
those absorbing branches of human activity his comment 
was addressed, it has been appropriated since his lamented 


death by the whole heavenly host of critics and applied by 
them to every achievement of the mind of man from a4 
rational system of registering heavy luggage to the more 
laborious businesses of poetic drama and the manufacture of 
field artillery. The observation has become one of the 
most golden items in our national treasury of misquotations, 
and perhaps it may serve as a convenient summary of that 
general appreciation of French effort which became common 
in the United Kingdom after Lord Lansdowne had inaugu- 
rated the Entente Cordiale of 1904. 

For six centuries the Englishman had regarded his cross- 
Channel neighbours with that settled and gloomy disgust 
which is congenial to his simple nature. Their manu- 
factures were usually designated as kickshaws, their dict 
was believed to consist exclusively of the Jesser molluses 
and reptilians, and they wore the most preposterous hats, 
It was never known for certain (but it was darkly whispered) 
that they killed foxes with the bullet rather than with the 
dog, and their language was apparently composed of what 
Mr. Kipling has elegantly described as doodeladays. But this 
genial view, which had held the field since the reign of 
Edward III., was exorcised in less than six months by a 
diplomatic arrangement relating to some fisheries off New- 
foundland and some rookeries in North Africa. It was 
discovered in this country, as the Egyptian question dis- 
appeared from the contested area of international politics, 
that the Frenchman had Points. He was observed, after 
all, to be a solid fellow with many of the Anglo-Saxon 
virtues. Mr. Imré Kiralfy gave an cloquent expression 
to the idea by making a nightmare in stucco out of a goods- 
yard in Shepherds Bush. The Entente found a suburb 
plaster and left it plaster of Paris, and the people of England 
began to learn French. 

From such small beginnings the French movement in 
these islands grew to imposing proportions, and when the 
outbreak of war found Great Britain ranged alongside of 
France, British opinion was prepared for a generous appre- 
ciation of its ally. The organised endeavour of a Latin 
race became the model of English statesmanship, and to the 
profound surprise of some of us, who had been preaching it 
in partibus infidelium for a decade, the recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine was promoted to be an object of national anxiety. 
The loyalty of the Tailor and Cutter to its allies survived 
the yachting-cap which M. Poincaré wore with knicker- 
bockers during a memorable visit to the Western Front, 
and the superiority of the French artillery, which one had 
suspected when Bombardier Wells succumbed to Carpentier 
in the weeks preceding the war, became a commonplace of 
military criticism. In fine, France and all her works were 
very properly received with a strong and sudden gust of 
acclamation, which would remind Mr. Chesterton of nothing 
so much as trumpets. This temper of appreciation was, 
like all belated praise, somewhat uncritical; its compli- 
ments were all sincere and nearly all deserved, but it was 
sometimes a trifle undiscerning. France is (and had been 
before the fact was noticed in the London newspapers) 
the most civilised country in Europe. If the intelligent 
man of any period wished to know what Europe would be 
like in fifty years’ time, he had only to look at the France 
of his day. But it is, perhaps, a misfortune that one had 
to go to war with the Germans in order to discover a platitude 
about the French. 

By a stroke of delicious irony Mr. Kipling also is among 
the prophets. It is a fact of almost international signi- 
ficance that the high-priest of the Anglo-Saxon race can 
bring himself to swing a censer before the Goddess of Reason, 
and it should be said for praise that he swings it very grace- 
fully. Mr. Kipling has at last discovered the French. 
His notes on the French Army have been put together 
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in a pamphlet * containing six essays and a poem, and 
his skilled observation combines with an exact and bitter 
appreciation of the nature of war to produce something 
more and better than mere war-correspondence. It is 
characteristic that his chief regret during a visit to the 
Western Front was an ignorance of French slang, which 
debarred him from any grasp of current military “ shop.” 
Mr. Kipling has always counted among his gifts a genius 
for admiration. Sometimes he has admired things that 
are not admirable; but when this power is directed, as 
in the present case, upon a worthy object, the result is 
entirely satisfactory. The French people at war is admired 
in a manner in which Mr. Belloc, if he had not been otherwise 
engaged, might have admired it : 

It is a people possessed of the precedent and tradition of war for 
existence, accustomed to hard living and hard labour, sanely economical 
by temperament, logical by training, and illumined and transfigured 
by their resolve and endurance. 


That is a tone of self-respecting friendship which is 
infinitely preferable to the rather shrill invective with which 
Mr. Kipling excoriates the Hun. Talk ahout “ animals ” 
and “the Beast” reminds one inevitably that no military 
damage is done by “killing Kruger with your mouth.” 
His visit to the Vosges is crowded with the detail of mountain 
warfare, and he draws with a loving and familiar pen “ the 
same observation-post, table, map, observer, and _ tele- 
phonist ; the same always-hidden, always-ready guns ; and 
the same vexed foreshore of trenches, smoking and shaking, 
from Switzerland to the sea.’ But his generous appre- 
ciation of the French is marred by one singular error. 
Mr. Kipling has reconciled his present praise with his past 
neglect of the French by a rather questionable theory 
that the war has changed their psychology, and in order to 
emphasise this transformation he has exaggerated their 
ruthlessness until he has almost come to credit his allies 
with the worst qualities of their enemy. It is ungracious, 
when he is portraying Marianne, merely to hold the mirror 
up to Nietzsche, and it is almost disloyal, when he is de- 
scribing the French temper, to talk Boche. 

The true temper of the French is more easily discoverable 
in a view of the whole record of France than in a sketch, 
however expert and however intimate, of the French trenches. 
The Third Republic at war is an inspiring spectacle of 
logical and organised democracy, but the explanation of 
its qualities is to be sought rather in the past than in the 
present. The tone of the French armies is derived less from 
the foundling constitution of 1875, which history has 
fathered upon M. Wallon, than from the great days of the 
Monarchy, the First Republic, and the First Empire. That 
tone has been tempered by France’s loss of her illusions. 
There is no appetite in her for gloire, the gadfly of all mad 
policies, because it was discovered in 1815 that armies 
which march into Berlin and Moscow and Vienna merely 
provoke other armies to march into Lille and Nancy and 
Paris. There is little taste for Casarism and hero-worship, 
because, as M. Hanotaux has written, France is cured of 
individuals and Utopias. The French are a modern people ; 
and the spectacle of a modern people at war is only less 
splendid than the spectacle of a modern people at peace. 
But the more modern a people is, the more closely and 
clearly does it derive from its ancestors. That is why 
the study of French history is essential to any man who 
wishes to understand French politics. 

The English, who are rarely diffident in writing upon 
their neighbours, have attempted with singular rarity 
to write the story of France. The First Empire, of whose 
brie-d-brac they are passionate collectors, has produced 
nothing among them beyond a mediocre biography, and 





* France at War. By Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan. 6d. net. 


the remainder of French history has been treated as a 
somewhat barren field peopled only by the Scottish Jacobins 
of Thomas Carlyle and several historical characters of 
sinister appearance impersonated by the late Sir Henry 
Irving. It is unfortunate ; because just as the history of 
Italy is the history of European art and the history of 
England is the history of European expansion, so the 
history of France is in the fullest sense the history of 
European policy. Every movement which has resulted 
in the transformation of European states has radiated 
from or converged upon the city of Paris; even a British 
diplomat knows French. One is grateful for this reason for 
a complete statement of the simpler facts of French history * ; 
it is the beginning of a knowledge of European war and policy. 
In a remarkable introduction Mr. Macdonald adheres to the 
heresy that “under the present trial France has purified 
herself of her traditional vices and developed virtues which 
were supposed to be quite alien to her character.” One 
almost feels, when he adds that “the temperamental 
qualities of nations change more rapidly than we have 
been accustomed to think,” that he cannot have read the 
pages of his own accurate and excellent history. The 
French line from Arras to the Alsatian pine-trees is a long 
scroll upon which the whole of French history is written ; 
there is the thrifty statecraft which added one ficld to 
another until the lord of Paris became the King of France, 
the slow effort of the lunge which drove the French frontier 
nearer and nearer to the Rhine, and the splendid makeshifts, 
as Victor Hugo called them, of the Revolution, which 
swept the kings over the border and the flag of the Republic 
after them. France is no novice at the game of European 
war; it is a long story, which begins with anthropology 
and ends with the White Paper. That is why Mr. Mac- 
donald’s careful text-book is worthy of all the pains that 
he has taken upon it; his facts are accurate and well- 
arranged, his military (and especially his Napoleonic) history 
is intelligible, and his manner is as detached as a proletarian 
shirt-cuff. It was a disaster over which he presumably 
had no control that stranded the port of Mardyck high and 
dry in the hinterland of Dunkirk, and there is an astonishing 
assertion about the Frenchman’s “lack of a_ historical 
sense,”’ in a country where every candidate for Parliament 
‘an talk for days about the principes de 1789, and will on 
the smallest provocation describe his adversary as a patriote 
An II. or a vieille barbe de 1848. One can hardly imagine 
an Englishman taunting a reactionary with the fate of 
Monmouth’s army at Sedgemoor, but the French democrat 
will tell him about the armeé de Condé as soon as look at 
him: Mr. Macdonald might as well rebuke an Ulsterman 
for his ignorance of the public career of William III. 

A more serious fault in his book, if it is to assist its readers 
to a comprehension of modern France, is the point at which 
he has chosen to break it off. After an admirably balanced 
narrative, in which one sees the characters of the present 
scene assembling in the wings, Mr. Macdonald rings down 
the curtain at the Treaty of Frankfort. Now the history 
of France, unlike this History of France, docs not leave off 
in 1871; viwere fortes post Agamemnona, as Horace almost 
said. Although the public appearances of M. Grévy were 
less impressive than the epiphany of Napoleon, the Third 
Republic is far more important to all of us than the First 
Empire. To leave one’s knowledge of France with the 
provisional Presidency of M. Thiers is to produce a completely 
false impression. It may be unattractive for the historian 
to descend from the windy heights of Napoleonic diplomacy 
to the mare stagnantes of Parliamentary history. There is 
something unheroic about the dictature de M. Joseph Prud- 





* A History of France. By J. R. Moreton Macdonald. Methuen. 
3 vols. 22s. 6d. net. 
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homme, and politicians with the appearance of head-waiters 
are dull company, even if they speak with the tongues of 
angels. But it remains true that our allies in the present 
conflict were not lit on their way to war by the blazing 
torches of the Revolution or the flaring gas-jets of the Second 
Empire, but they chose their path with foresight and they 
are walking it with caution under the mild light of the 
République athénienne. The history of the Third Republic 
is the last and most vital chapter in the history of France. 
The curious thing about history is that it really happened : 


some of it is happening now. 
Puitip GUEDALLA. 


THE OLD MASTER 


7 T Master’s ” study was half a museum and half a 
library. On the black oak writing table, gleaming 
in the wintry light from the windows, stood an 

antique bronze statuette, about six inches high ; an engaging 

little naked Venus. At her feet lay his ink-pot, a lump of 
hollowed jade, its natural bosses and depressions smoothly 
moulded into a vague conglomeration of flowers and human 
forms. On a renaissance cabinet near the wide stone fire- 
place (itself removed from the retiring room of an ancient 
castle and carved with roses and myrtle) stood another Venus 
represented with a beard, and male organs of generation, 
with a sceptre in her hand and the body and dress of a female ; 
on the pedestal was cut in faint red letters the words “‘ Duplex 

Amathusia.” On one side of it were a number of turquoise- 

blue Egyptian gods with animals’ heads; on the other a 

Spanish saint, carved in wood, the swirl of whose gilded 

garments expressed his ecstasy. Two queer Thibetan masks 

frowned and grinned above the door, and the wrinkled head 
of Homer stared blankly from the top of a bookcase running 
the whole length of the room. The serried rows of sleek 
books, some thick, some thin, rose one upon the other from 
unwieldy folios to many tiny volumes at the top, which 
looked as precious to the eye, and felt as pleasant to the 
touch, as enamelled boxes. The receptacle which once held 
the face powder of Ninon de Lenclos now held the Master’s 
cigarettes, and his biggest arm-chair was upholstered with 
the vestments of an Abyssinian bishop. The pictures were 
all small and old. Of two of the most noticeable, one re- 
presented a sweet-faced, exquisitely clean old monk on his 
knees, gazing up into the still vault of heaven, and the other 

a Holy Family with St. Anne hanging out the under-clothes 

to dry. The library was composed of only two kinds of 

books : well-attested masterpieces in all languages and of 
all ages, and a choice collection of the most extravagant 
examples of human enthusiasm and aberration. 

The Master came in, and sitting down heavily by the fire, 
he threw on a faggot to make a blaze. It crackled up- 
wards, brightening his worn, plump face, and, leaning back, 
he held out towards the blaze his large clean hand. It made 
him feel happier. But when the golden twigs crumbled to 
red and white ashes depression rolled over him again. He 
sighed and looked helplessly over his shoulder at his writing 
table. He could only think of two things now, his childhood 
and the war. All day long he thought of nothing else. 
Except for the miserable people lugging, that very moment, 
their children and bundles along frozen roads, with pictures 
behind their staring eyes of charred homes, of faces, once 
responsive, last remembered as yellow objects, dirty, 
mauled, like turnips sheep have left half-eaten, or as terrible 
masks with lifted lip and goggling eyes, expressing violently, 
nothing—except for those wretched ones, instinctively 
flying to preserve lives they no longer wanted, he was 
perhaps as miserable a man as any. Not that the war 
had touched him nearly. He had no sons; he mourned no 
friends ; his contemporaries were all old men ; his life went 


on as usual. One or two of the young men who used to come 
to see him, to listen to him and laugh with flattering alacrity, 
would never come again: that was all. He remembered 
one in particular ; how he had, while on leave, come up with 
an introduction to this very room, glowing and clean as 
though he had just come out of a kind of moral bath; and 
how they had talked together about Theocritus. Soldiers 
were the only people he could be sure now of talking to as 
though nothing in particular was going forward. He had 
never written or said a word that could help them or could 
even occur to their minds in these days. Yet they seemed 
to treat him as though he were quite a sensible man. Indeed, 
the tendency, in so far as it had any bearing that way, of 
all that he had written had been distinctly to belittle the 
profession of arms ; yet of all kinds of people soldiers seemed 
the least inclined of any, if they had been at the front, to 
suspect him of being “ unpatriotic.” The majority at home 
treated him as a pernicious fool, and he was constantly 
coming across passages in papers and magazines in which 
his “ literary extinction ’”’ was mentioned gleefully as one of 
the signs of the times. The tone of these references implied 
that he would feel this acutely. He did mind ; but so little 
in the way the writers apprehended that they made him 
smile. He minded in a much more dreadful way than the 
loss of any vogue could cause. It was not the eclipse of his 
importance at the moment he cared about. Something else 
had happened ; his own feelings had shown up his work. 
All his life he had spoken as a wise man, in the lightest 
passages in his books, in the lewdest, his own wisdom had 
always been implicit. He had only had one thing to say. 
No writer had touched on more subjects; but none had 
repeated himself more often. His message was that man was 
a little creature, and if he would only be humble enough to 
know that pleasure was good enough for him, and learn that 
his troubles came from turning up his nose at the gifts of that 
good Goddess, mother of the arts, all would go well. She 
bestows them lavishly ; so lavishly that no one need ever be 
very eager to grasp one particular pleasure or to snatch it 
away from some one else. Miss pleasure here, you will 
find it there: if only you understand it is that you want, 
and that is good for you. It will make you kind, pleasure 
too. You will throw no stones at your neighbour and you 
will live on easy terms with yourself. True, pleasures do 
not satisfy ; but if they do not, is there not “ sweetness and 
youth ” in desire ? And if Nature bas made you that anoma- 
lous creature a thinki:g man, why, what an inexhaustible 
spectacle lies spread before you: the strange paths men are 
impelled along by motives they do not understand; the 
extravagant distortions of natural beings into which they 
puff and pinch themselves! It needed only a little detach- 
ment and the folly of the world became a spectacle hardly 
painful, even subtlely flattering, to one who looks on. This 
had been the drift of all he had ever written in history, 
fiction, criticism, and verse. But this wisdom did not work 
with him now. The world had claimed him as part of 
itself. He had never chuckled savagely over the welter of 
the world, like Swift or Voltaire ; he had preferred to smile 
and ‘to pity. His detachment had charmed. It had per- 
suaded a whole generation that nothing was quite so wise 
as to see folly everywhere and forgive it. He could see 
men’s folly clearly enough now, in all conscience ; but it no 
longer seemed his part, or anyone’s, to forgive it—individuals 
perhaps, but not it. Yet when he had heaved himself up and 
gone to his table, the words, when they came, fell into their 
places with the accustomed suavity, and pity and indignation 
took on thg old detachment. He could not bear what he had 
written. 

“So this is how I used to write about the struggles and 
catastrophes of the past,” he thought, ‘“ My God, how 
much I have left out.” DesmMonp MacCarrTay. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AST Saturday, at Bow Street, Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s 
new novel The Rainbow was brought before the bench 
and sentenced todeath. Who lodged an information 
against the book I don’t know. It is conceivable, at a time 
when the patriotism of our criminals must leave our police- 
men plenty of leisure, that some cultured constable may have 
got hold of the work and rushed to his superiors with it. 
But it is likelier that the prosecution was the work of some 
Society or individual set upon Mr. Lawrence’s track by 
one of the violent attacks upon the book which appeared in 
the Press. Two of these attacks figured in court, those of 
Mr. James Douglas and Mr. Clement Shorter. The prosecu- 
tion attached much importance to them and the magistrate 
blamed the publishers for not withdrawing the book as a 
direct result of these gentlemen’s criticisms. And both these 
critics as well as counsel for the prosecution and the magis- 
trate himself talked a good deal of hyperbolical nonsense. 


* * * 


Some qualification must be made with regard to Mr. 
Douglas and Mr. Shorter. Mr. Douglas is a man with a 
genius for invective which I myself heartily appreciate when 
it is aimed at politicians whom I don’t like—and who, inci- 
dentally, are never impounded and destroyed by the police 
as the result of his attacks. It is a weakness of Mr. Douglas 
to turn sometimes his powers of epigrammatic vituperation 
against books which he considers obscene. The last time 
that I remember him doing it the book in question was a 
volume of boring, erotic, old-fashioned verse (all about 
breasts, purple lips, etc.) which would have attracted no 
attention at all had he left it alone. On the present occasion 
he was irritated by seeing a man like Mr. Lawrence wasting 
his powers, and fairly let himself go about the obscenity of 
The Rainbow. Mr. Shorter, again, to do him justice, appears 
to be hostile to censorship, and, in the middle of his abuse, 
remarked that Mr. Lawrence’s book would have “ served one 
good purpose ” in that “‘ the next writer of a piece of frank, 
free literature who is an artist will assuredly run no risk of 
a police prosecution.”’ All the same both critics carried their 
language to an indefensible pitch. Mr. Shorter said that 
“ Zola’s novels are child’s food compared with the strong 
meat” in the book. He did not personally charge Mr. 
Lawrence “ with a deliberate attempt to provide nastiness 
for commercial purposes”; but he had unfortunately said 
quite enough to put the hounds upon the scent. His 
reservations were little good in court. The prosecuting 
counsel, Mr. Muskett, referred to the book as “ this bawdy 
volume " ; and the magistrate, Sir John Dickinson, described 
it as “ utter filth ” and said that he had “ never read any- 
thing more disgusting than this book.” 

* * * 


Mr. Muskett we may pass over. Various kinds of 
lawyers affect various kinds of language. In the case 
of the magistrate one can only be astonished. I am 
quite unacquainted with Sir John Dickinson’s antecedents. 
For all I know he may have been Mother-Superior of a 
Convent before he was translated to the more lucrative 
but less secluded position that he now graces. But if he has 
never seen anything more disgusting than The Rainbow, all 
I can say is that he cannot be familiar with many books that 
are sold in this country and that he must be abysmally 
ignorant of the literatures of our two Allies, France and 
Great White Russia. For the critics the excuse 6f ignorance 
cannot be advanced. That influential critics, with the 
interests of literature—not to speak of the livings of authors 
—in their charge should let loose as Mr. Shorter did is un- 


pardonable. The Rainbow, he says, is “strong meat” 
compared with Zola. Did he ever read La Terre? Of course 
he did! He must have known that he was talking rubbish. 
People who dislike censorships should not go miles out of 
their way to assist censors. 

* * aa 

Now, I am not arguing the whole question of censorship. 
Most people will agree that there is a point at which the 
police must interfere: we can all imagine things, in our 
heads, which certainly ought not to be written down and 
exposed for sale. And I am not maintaining that The Rain- 
bow is a great work of art. Its author has a strain of genius, 
but in this novel he is at his worst. It is a dull and mono- 
tonous book which broods gloomily over the physical 
reactions of sex in a way so persistent that one wonders 
whether the author is under the spell of German psycholo- 
gists, and so tedious that a perusal of it might send Casanova 
himself into a monastery, if he did not go to sleep before his 
revulsion against sex was complete. I think it a bad novel : 
and it contains opinions unpalatable to me and tendencies 
that I personally believe to be unhealthy. But in the first 
place it is very much to be doubted whether, the good faith 
of the book being evident, censorship in this case was desir- 
able ; in the second place if The Rainbow is to be interfered 
with there are scores of other books that demand prior 
attention ; and in the third place it is doing Mr. Lawrence 
common justice to protest against the way in which his name 
has been dragged through the mud. How many of those 
who read the criticisms and gloated over the police court 
proceedings will realise that he is an uncommercial young 
writer who, whatever he may write, writes it as he does 
because of an earnestness which is almost awe-inspiring ? It 
will be no consolation to him that many people, who look 
on in smug silence whenever a distinguished writer is stig- 
matized as bawdy, will treasure up his name and rush to 
buy his next novel when it appears. Critics really should 
try to keep their sense of proportion. 

* * * 

But on the whole, I suppose, we ought to thank our stars 
that the censorship in this country is not worse than it is. 
It is really very seldom that the police act, and when they 
do they do not act very thoroughly. Once it was Zola: 
but you can now buy him anywhere. Another time it was 
Balzac: but the Contes Drélatiques have not, in spite of a 
horrified bench, disappeared from the booksellers’ catalogues. 
We might be much worse off. If one took the trouble to 
start prosecutions one could certainly get scores of books 
condemned each year: there would be not the slightest 
difficulty about getting judgment, for it is the easiest thing 
in the world to make a magistrate blush. And the public 
would be no more excited than it was about the Dramatic 
Censorship. The larger public gets the kind of literature 
it wants and is happy. There was a jolly example of it, 
words and music, in Lord Northcliffe’s Weekly Dispatch last 
Sunday. It is a song. It outlines the healing qualities of 
love. And it has this beautiful, beautiful, beautiful chorus : 


All the time you're living, do a little loving, 
Just a little loving ev'ry day, all the day ! 
You've not started living, till you've started loving, 
So, just start the loving right away. 
For life is short ; 
No one ought 
To throw an opportunity away. 
Ev'ry day, late or early, 
Take an armful of girlie ; 
When you've found her, 
Just cuddle round her, 
Do a little loving ev'ry daa-a-a-y. 


That is how we really like it put. 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Old Delabole. By Even Puitirorrs. Heinemann. 
Lost Face. By Jack Lonpon. Mills & Boon. 6s. 


Shadows of Flames. By Ame.ie Rives (Princess Trou- 
betzkoy). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


Mr. Phillpotts has numerous and well-known besetting 
virtues ; they are too well known, indeed, to require enume- 
ration. But he has also two besetting vices, which, unless 
eradicated, may ultimately overgrow and _ strangle the 
virtues. I fear there may seem to be impertinence in such 
a criticism of such an author : it sounds rather as if one were 
talking of someone aspiring and untried. But, on the con- 
trary, it is the very sureness of Mr. Phillpotts’ reputation 
that multiplies the danger. His method has been found so 
acceptable that he may reasonably doubt whether it has 
vices at all; but a critic who tries to be honest cannot be 
prevented by a reputation from insisting on the vices that 
he thinks he sees. And the vices of Mr. Phillpotts are a 
tendency to prolixity and a tendency to platitude. “ Given 
a constitution, it is the personal factor of disposition that 
decides, for anxious mind and fretful spirit gnaw the flesh 
that holds them, as a sharp acid corrodes the vessel that 
contains it.”” Is that really worth saying in just that way ? 
No doubt every novel, by however eminent a hand, contains 
a good deal of wordy platitude : George Eliot had a terrible 
leaning towards it, and Meredith is not free from it ; but one 
ean pick up Meredith anywhere at random, and be sure of 
finding half-a-dozen truths transformed with the radiance 
of wit, as against one that shows dull and lampless and inert. 
Mr. Phillpotts might reasonably protest against being set 
over against Meredith, yet there is something in his subject- 
matter which invites the comparison, as well as in his manner. 
For it is not only that he comments by the way : it is that 
he makes his rustics frame their own comments. There are 
conversations between characters in Old Delabole which 
prompted me as I read them to the quite involuntary 
thought : ‘‘ How Meredith would have wrung and battered 
and tormented this into bright colour and arresting shape 
and sudden illumination! How he would have beaten it 
out of realism into reality!’ Here is an extract from one 
of Mr. Phillpotts’s conversations : 


6s. 


* And, after all, dirt is only how you look at it. . . . "Tis only a 
human word for a lot of stuff that happens. Dirt to my wife means 
a happy home for a blackbeetle, and her savage feeling against a beetle 
goes outside charity and religion, as I’ve often told her, for we may be 
sure the Almighty didn’t plan even a cockroach for nothing.’ 

‘*A very deep question . . . and I’ve often wondered, when I see 
human nature up against other nature, where the fault was. House- 
beetles couldn’t have come in the world before there was houses for ’em 
to dwell in, and they wouldn’t have been sent into our houses without 
their Maker had sent ’em, and yet "tis a common human opinion that 
they’re much better away. Same with mice—and worse than mice. 
In a sense you may say that when we take life we disagree with God. 
At least, so it looks to me.” 


Of course this is unfair in detachment, for to read and 
understand the book at all one must accept a broad con- 
vention of dull, quiet, simple people. Only, one does want 
their hidden interest revealed. Mr. Phillpotts persistently 
paints in low tones, and his effect must be judged as a whole : 
the only difficulty is that it is rather a dull whole. I cannot 
even think that the detail is invariably correct : who ever 
talked like this: ‘ Let any little social matter go a step 
forward . . . and some protest as if we were injuring society 
in its tenderest place’? It sounds like a Cabinet Minister 
explaining away a political indiscretion. Nor, again, can I 
follow the characterisation: a girl in Old Delabole has to 
choose between two fine and noble-minded young men : 


Then hangeth all on one tremendous If :— 
If she will choose between them. She does choose ; 


and the chosen man becomes ultimately her father’s executor, 
and has the responsibility of deciding about the repayment 
of one of the dead man’s debts (though whether it is properly 
a debt is the point at issue). The girl bitterly resents the 
conscientious scruple which threatens to impoverish her 
family by making the repayment: and when the executor 
proposes to settle the difficulty by providing the money 
himself, she still more bitterly resents that—as an insult ! 
In Heaven’s name, why ? Who would, in real life? Yet, 
after all, one comes back to the wide and gentle and patient 
sympathy, the careful understanding, the deep feeling for 
nature and human nature. I find I am enumerating the 
merits which, as I have above insisted, are too well-known 
to merit enumeration. I have only to add that Old Delabole 
is not a man, but a place—a slate quarry in North Cornwall. 

Lost Face is so very much better a book than The Jacket, 
which was the last of Mr. London’s that came my way, as to 
give me real joy in welcoming it. It is not as good as The 
Call of the Wild, but it is, so to say, on the way back. Its 
actual geographical setting is Klondyke-wards. It is almost 
completely free from the self-conscious feverishness which 
marred The Jacket: it is far shorter (very short, indeed— 
only seven brief stories) and far simpler. Every story con- 
veys a picture—definite, hard, memorable: one, which is 
nothing more than the description of a man travelling alone 
in desperate cold, fighting frost-bite, trying to make a fire, 
failing, and being frozen to death, is so vivid that one doubts 
if one will ever forget it. Several of the others have ad- 
mirably ironic points, and are told with that restraint which 
is the essential of irony. The art of the short story has had 
much—too much, perhaps—written about it: if one might 
attempt to boil down the wisdom of the experts into a copy- 
book maxim, one would say that the best formula is cumu- 
lative excitement dropping suddenly on an unanticipated 
close. Mr. London hits this mark several times out of the 
seven. Lost Face is a really good book. 

I simply do not know how to place Shadows of Flames. 
I imagine its sales are enormous. It has all the qualities of 
a “ best-seller,” and some of those qualities, it is to be 
admitted, are pretty bad ones. I could frame an indictment 
of the whole. I could say that the emotions are heightened 
and repeated and exhausted beyond rational probability or 
artistic proportion. I could say that sentimentality and 
melodrama are called in to help out drama and sentiment : 
I could urge that a heroine whose first husband takes morphia 
and whose second husband drinks, and who contemplates 
marrying a third, is in danger of becoming a figure of comedy 
rather than of trayedy—and the curious thing is that not 
one count of the indictment would be more than verbally 


true. The rush, the vigour, the ingenuous daring, redeem 
it all. They never abate through 588 pages. Delicacy of 


characterisation, evanescence of mood, profundity of know- 
ledge, you will scarcely look for or find : but there is know- 
ledge, wide if apparently not very deep: there is sympathy, 
warm if not subtle : above all, there is the power to engage 
interest in a narrative, to make you breathlessly anxious to 
know what happens next. The scenery, like the emotions, 
is lavish and vivid. The canvas is enormous, and full to 
the remotest corner. The emotional quality is not of the 
finest, perhaps, but certainly of the most interesting. I 
frankly cannot say why I should put the book in the class of 
books that are entertaining rather than artistic. The author 
has quite amazing gifts, and makes eager and liberal use of 
them. I would recommend Shadows of Flame to anyone but 
a person of really fastidious palate—and perhaps the really 
fastidious would lose by the omission. Special attention 
must be drawn to the force of the psychology devoted to the 
morphia-maniac. I have never known a morphia-maniac, 
but I am convinced the picture is true in every detail—the 
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temptations, the struggles, the reactions, the remorse, the 
fall, the cure, the relapse : sensations of mouth and stomach 
and mind! The first husband is an English aristocrat, the 
second an American millionaire: the setting takes in the 
Italian lakes as well as England and America, and everywhere 
is the same naivelé and gusto, the same confidence of touch, 
the same vigour of narration. Wonderful ! 
GERALD GOULD. 


WOMEN IN THE MODERN STATE 
Women in Modern Industry. By B. L. Hurcuins. With 
a chapter contributed by J. J. Marion. Bell. 

4s. 6d. net. 

Married Women’s Work. Being a Report of an Enquiry 
undertaken by the Women’s Industrial Council. Edited 
by CLEMENTINA Biack. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

Some Aspects of the Women’s Movement. By various 
writers. Edited by Zor Farrrietp. Student Christian 
Movement. 2s. 6d. net. 

Studies in the woman’s movement, we are told by pub- 
lishers, are at a discount during these months of war—a fact 
which may account for the note of apology in the prefaces. 
But, as a matter of fact, the manifold problems of “* Women 
in Modern Industry,” not to mention such other questions 
as the public provision for maternity, have become even 
more urgent to-day than they were prior to the war, when the 
needs and aspirations of women filled so large a place in 
newspapers, reviews and publishers’ announcements. The 
withdrawal of millions of men from industry in all the 
belligerent countries has caused a wholesale migration of 
women into factories and workshops, whilst the decline in 
the birth rate resulting from the absence of the men, and the 
increase in the infantile death rate, arising, it is suggested, 
from the industrial ovcrwork of many married women, make 
a better provision for maternity the most vital of all our 
national needs. 

Of the three books here reviewed, Women in Modern 
Industry, by Miss B. L. Hutchins, is, for the student, the most 
important. The author’s expert knowledge of industrial 
legislation, her familiarity with official and unofficial statis- 
tics of women’s employment, her faculty for combining 
broad historical gencralisations with accurate detailed 
illustrations from particular industries, and, above all, her 
philosophic impartiality between the rival ideals of the 
feminist movement, fit her, in a quite special way, to give 
us the most complete account of women in modern industry. 
We are glad to note that, on the whole, she takes an optimis- 
tic view of the present position of the wage-carning women. 
“ The working woman,”’ she tells us, “* does not appear to me 
to be sliding downwards into the ‘ chaos of low-class indus- 
tries’; rather is she painfully, though perhaps for the most 
part unconsciously, working her way upwards, out of a more 
or less servile condition of poverty and ignorance, into a 
relatively civilised state, existing at present in a merely 
rudimentary form. She has attained at least to the position 
of earning her own living and controlling her own earnings, 
such as they are. She has statutory rights against her 
employer, and a certain measure of administrative pro- 
tection in enforcing them.” 

The present invasion by women of many crafts and 
occupations from which they were previously excluded will, 
we think, tend to accentuate the upward tendency which 
Miss Hutchins observes as characterising the latter years of 
the nineteenth century. But it is interesting to note that 
she denies that “ unrestricted freedom of employment for 
women is the way of salvation”; she believes that the 
manual working women must learn to sce their own needs in 
relation to the aspirations of the whole of the manual working 





class ; that they must not take their cue implicitly, either 
from the employer, who aims at cheap labour, or from the 
men’s union, intent on a masculine monopoly of skilled 
craftsmanship, or even from the teaching of middle-class 
women obsessed with the ideal of an abstract equality be- 
tween the sexes. The working women must form their own 
organisations or their own branches of the men’s organisa- 
tions : they must take a conscious part in the work of direct- 
ing these organisations, and they must deliberately think 
out for themselves the right compromise in cach industry 
between the progressive development of the woman’s skill 
and the continuous maintenance of the man’s (as well as the 
woman’s) standard of life. 

The careful enquiry undertaken by the Women’s Industrial 
Council into ““ Married Women’s Work” helps us to under- 
stand some of the most obscure factors of the competitive 
labour market. Miss Clementina Black, in her luminous 
Introduction into this mass of classified individual cases, 
gives us an interesting summary of the facts. The married 
women of the manual working class are divided by the 
investigators into four classes. The first class consists of 
women who are extremely poor, “* whose furniture and appli- 
ances are reduced to a minimum,” who have not enough 
household work to occupy their time, but who are either 
unable or unwilling to add to the family income by going 
out to work. Miss Black implies that the homes of such 
women are worse than any others just because their poverty 
denies them the means of decent recreation, and hence they 
are tempted “to gossip at doorways or frequent public 
houses.”” The second class are those dutiful but cruelly 
oppressed women whose husbands’ earnings are wholly 
inadequate to support the family, and who are therefor: 
driven into the labour market. These are; perhaps, the 
unhappiest of working women: “no driving foreman, no 
greedy employer, can so spur the efforts of a worker as her 
maternal affection spurs such a woman, and her too laborious 
days are embittered by the knowledge that success is, after 
all, impossible.” The third and fourth classes consist of 
married women whose husbands’ earnings are sufficient for 
the family needs on the basis of physiological health : but 
in the one case (Class C) the woman elects to stay at home, 
and in the other case (Class D) she prefers to go out to work. 
Miss Black declines to pass judgment as to which choice 
is the best. She remarks that to these two classes, taken 
together, “ belong that great body of intelligent, able and 
efficient mothers who make up the membership of such 
organisations as the Women’s Co-operative Guild.” She 
adds that married women who could, if they chose, live upon 
their husbands’ earnings, but who prefer remuncrative work, 
are usually highly skilled and well remunerated. The extra 
income which they earn not only pays for the necessary 
domestic help but also enables them to buy educational 
advantages for their children or health-giving holiday 
outings. Almost invariably their houses are well-kept and 
their housing accommodation is adequate. 

The last of the books to be reviewed—Some Aspects of 
the Women’s Movement—is more general in its scope, but 
perhaps more specialised in its public than the enquiries of 
Miss Hutchins and Miss Black. The authors of the various 
essays treat of the woman’s movement from the beginnings 
of civilisation ; but in every page of this well-written little 
volume we find fact and theory viewed from the standpoint 
of organised Christianity. We ourselves find it difficult 
to approach in a very hopeful spirit such essays as Mr. 
Ernest Barker’s History and the Position of Women, owing 
to a rooted scepticism as to the ability of any author, even 
a “ Fellow of New College, Oxford,” to combine any know- 
ledge worth anything about subjects so remote from each 
other, and so highly technical, as the women holders of 
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fiefs in the Middle Ages and the Maternity Benefit under the 
present Insurance Act. But Mr. Barker’s necessarily 
superficial but bold summary of the progress of women may 
be stimulating to the young people of the Student Christian 
Movement. The essays on the philosophical aspects of the 
Woman’s Movement, especially those of the Rev. William 
Temple and Miss Zoe Fairfield, are full of illumination. Mr. 
Temple gives us an eloquent dissertation on the “ nature of 
government,” and describes the way in which the function of 
modern government has been gradually developed from the 
narrow sphere of the soldier and the policeman into the all- 
embracing and varied activities of a co-operative common- 
wealth—a development which necessitates the active par- 
ticipation of women. Miss Zoe Fairfield makes, in a final 
couple of chapters on the Relation of the Woman’s Move- 
ment to Christian Ethics and to the Family, a gallant, and, 
on the whole, a successful attempt to adjust the modern 
woman’s desire for freedom to the insistence, by the organised 
Christian Churches, on the traditional service of the woman 
in the home. Her moral is an excellent one: “* Servitude 
without freedom is slavery ; so in practice is freedom without 
service—slavery to the lower self.” 


GORKI’S CHILDHOOD 


My Childhood. By Maxim Gorki. Translated by Mrs. G. M. 
Foakes. Lauric. 10s. 6d. net. 


Turgenev, if we can believe the Goncourt journal, 
once tried to express to Flaubert the difference between the 
Russian and Latin genius. He praised and arraigned the 
French as being Latin, with the Roman religion of law: 
“You are men of law, of honour; we, in spite of our 
autocracy, are men of humanity.” 

The distinction keeps on occurring to the reader of this 
autobiography. It is as unnecessary for the countrymen 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare and Bunyan, as for the fellow- 
citizens of Villon, Rabelais and Rousseau, to admit the 
absence of “ humanity ” from their artists; but it may be 
concluded that the Russian novelist, as the Russian peasant 
and prince, has it to a degree and with a persistency not often 
achieved in European countries. It has its own dangers. 
In Gorki it has led to a wilful insistence on the uglier, flea- 
bitten side of life. It is good to be able to share your bed 
with a dirty, diseased tramp, because he is your brother ; 
but it is the feeblest kind of sentimental flag-flapping to 
try to induce a brotherly feeling by the conscious sharing 
of the bed. Many of us find it easier to feel the tramp is 
our brother if we are in separate beds; and that feeling 
is just as worthy of respect as any other spontaneous, 
simple emotion. Truth and freedom are as important 
to an artist as humanity. Gorki claims to speak in a 
special way, to talk about his family, his people and his own 
life ; but his claim can hardly be admitted, if we are to take 
these pages as evidence. It is not that we disbelieve Maxim 
Gorki when he talks of his grandfather’s fits of rage, his 
mother’s loose morality, his uncle’s maniacal hatred of his 
father, his grandmother’s yielding to drink; it is not that 
we deny that he gives us also beautiful accounts of his 
grandmother’s tenderness and fun, his mother’s affection 
and shy timidity, his uncle’s capacity for companionship. 
It is that he leaves out of life all that makes the picture 
harmonious. His truth is a staccato series of disunited 
effects, as far removed from reality as the tumbled design 
of a vorticist interior. And this broken, unreal character 
of his art springs from deliberate theory. He writes : 

As I remember these oppressive horrors of our wild Russian life, I 


ask myself often whether it is worth while to speak of them. And 
then, with restored confidence, I answer myself, “ It is worth while 


because it is actual, vile fact, which has not died out, even in these 
days—a fact which must be traced to its origin, and pulled up by the 
root from the memories, the souls of the people, and from our narrow 
sordid lives. ; 


There are two objections to this. The first is that any 
fact, whether horrible or beautiful, is misleading if it js 
represented by itself, and the second is that so far from the 
representing of horrors being a step towards eradicating 
them, it may have the precisely opposite result. To give 
a fact life in art is a very serious thing. Even to repeat 
an ugly thing in gossip is dangerous, if it has no motive 
beyond the repetition. Things said, things painted, things 
written, acquire a sinister life of their own. The eternal 
reaction between life and art is one which no artist can 
ignore. A bout of drunkenness, a fit of anger which may, 
in origin, be almost completely separable from the character 
of the victim, if stressed on art, suddenly becomes typical. 
It is a commonplace of ethics that a man who steals is not 
necessarily a thief, nor one who kills a murderer; for Gorki 
every action becomes immediately symbolic. In him 
character is dependent on incidents, instead of exhibiting 
itself through incident. 

A trivial example will show best how far he carries his 
theory : 

I much preferred the despised idler, Sascha Michailovitch. He was 
a quiet boy, with sad eyes and a pleasing smile, very like his kind 
mother. He had ugly, protruding teeth, with a double row in the 
upper jaw; and being very greatly concerned about this defect, he 
constantly had his fingers in his mouth, trying to loosen his back ones, 
very amiably allowing anyone who chose to inspect them. But that 
was the only interesting thing about him. 


It is admirably done, as a picture; it is normal as one 
boy’s view of another, but it is distinctly abnormal as an 
artist’s view of life. And too often we feel, in this book as 
in many of his later ones, that the double row of teeth is all 
that Gorki finds interesting. Apart from its curious stand- 
point, My Childhood contains much that will fascinate all 
lovers of Russia and all lovers of confessions. Gorki is 
either a person of astonishing memory or the keeper of a 
very regular diary ; for this book, which only goes up to his 
early youth, is full of detail. His grandfather and grand- 
mother, with whom he lived, were both people of great 
character and of considerable power of expression. The 
grandmother’s talk is mainly of homely, domestic things : 


“Why are you so frightened of cockroaches ? ” 

“I don’t know myself,” she would answer reasonably enough. “ It 
is the way the horrid black things crawl about. God has given a 
meaning to all other vermin : woodlice show that the house is damp ; 
bugs mean that the walls are dirty ; lice foretell an illness, as everyone 
knows ; but these creatures !—who knows what powers they possess, 
or what they live on?” 


His grandfather would talk about punishment and 
politics—his answer to Maxim’s “‘ What sort of a man was 
Bonaparte ?” is surprising in its modernity and medizval- 
ism : 

“He was a wicked man. He wanted to make war on the whole 
world, and after that he wanted to make us all equal—without rulers, 
or masters ; everyone to be equal without distinction of class, under 
the same ruler, professing the same religion, so that the only difference 
between one person and another would be their names. It was all 
nonsense, of course. Lobsters are the only creatures which cannot 
be distinguished one from the other . . . but fish are divided into 
classes. The sturgeon will not associate with the sheat-fish, and the 
sterlet refuses to make a friend of the herring.” 


It is for little sayings of this kind, for sudden glimpses of an 
original point of view for a revelation of that peasant-life 
so like and so unlike to our own, that this book will be read 
and valued ; not for any power of psychology or of insight 
into character. 
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THE KING’S COUNCIL 
The King’s Council in England during the Middle Ages. By 


James Fospick Batpwin. Clarendon Press. 18s. net. 


In these days of oscillating Cabinets there is something 
restful about a book on the Consilium Regis. We are rocked 
to sleep by the gentle swing of the Hundred Years’ War, and 
listen placidly to the languid lullaby of the Black Death. 
Dr. Baldwin is protected alike by his neutrality and by his 
professorship of history in Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., from any suspicion of political motives, and the history 
of English institutions is to be congratulated without reserve 
on the important addition which it has received at the hands 
of an American student. Dr. Baldwin has, in the words of 
the lecturer, “ gone to the sources, and the result is an 
important book.” His attention was first drawn to the 
King’s Council as a subject by Professor Gross, who ap- 
preciated the serious gap which remained in constitutional 
history in the absence of any adequate study of the Council. 
It was a subject upon which Professor Dicey had produced 
a bright but disputable essay, but the materials for a full- 
length study of it were to be sought over the entire area of 
the published Rolls Series and in every unpublished file and 
portfolio in the Record Office. Maitland had revealed to the 
startled contemporaries of Bishop Stubbs the discovery that 
the history of institutions is really interesting, and Dr. 
Baldwin has applied Maitland’s method to a new mass of 
documents and an uncharted area of constitutional history 
in a manner that is thoroughly creditable to the international 
reputation of American scholarship. 

The real importance of the Council as an institution falls 
in that portion of the fifteenth century which was affected 
by the feudal revival. It is sometimes said that in the 
fifteenth century the Middle Age went mad and mocked 
itself before it died. The growth of heraldry, the return to 
feudalism and the flamboyant Gothic are treated in this 
view as the meaningless elaborations of old forms, and the 
doctrine has attained to a considerable popularity, since it 
lends itself admirably to the closing chapters of a history of 
the Middle Age. But it is probably as true that the feudal 
revival was a true continuation of political growth as it is 
that the Sainte Chapelle was a logical development of the 
earlier Gothic. In the preccding century Edward ITI. had 
taken elaborate precautions to preserve an aristocratic 
cavalry as a supplement to his professional infantry, and 
when another stream of tendency produced a steady increase 
in the royal influence, it followed that the great landowners 
received a corresponding increase. When the King, as Earl 
of Chester, Leicester, Lancaster, Lincoln, and Derby, was a 
growing power in England, it was not surprising that the 

feudal Earl of Warwick, Huntingdon, and Carlisle felt a 
similar promotion. This revival of feudalism was expressed 
on the side of administration in the rise to power of the Privy 
Council. In its composition it was eminently a baronial 
body; in 1404 a typical Council contained nine peers, six 
knights, three bishops, and one commoner, but by the reign 
of Henry VI. the non-baronial members have disappeared. 
The Council became, in the quaintly obsolete metaphor of 
Professor Dicey, “a daguerreotype of a feudal government.” 
The inefficiency of Richard II., the doubtful claim to the 
throne of Henry IV., and above all the long minority and 
longer feebleness of Henry VI., contributed to thrust the 
baronial committee into the supreme place. Its power was 
exercised through the affirmative presentation of corporate 
advice and the negative réfusal to affix seals. In the field of 
finance it reviewed budgets of royal expenditure, extorted 
gifts for the revenue, and (that invariable expedient of the 
Middle Age) pawned the crown jewels. It enjoyed a special 
control of merchants and aliens; in trade it appointed 





towns as “staples,” gave leave for exports, and regulated 
grants of Guilds, and, above all, as guardian of the King’s 
Peace it preserved order and summoned those who dis- 
turbed it. It is small wonder that Dr. Baldwin, who has 
“inclined towards the administrative side of the history,” 
has produced besides a study of the Council a full and inte- 
resting picture of England in the later Middle Age. 
The weaker vessels, whose passion for the history of 
institutions is tempered by a mild interest in the lives of 
their deceased fellow-countrymen, are in the habit of search- 
ing works of this character for sidelights, and they will be 
able to thank Dr. Baldwin for an ample supply of historical 
small beer. He transcribes in full a delightful bill of costs 
in the Privy Council of the time of Henry VI., in which 
students of our national] tradition will observe with satisfac- 
tion that the payment made “ to ye Kyngis secretere for the 
endyting of our letter to ye Kyng” was six shillings and 
eightpence. It is more painful to the legal antiquarian to 
observe a charge of three and fourpence “ for fysh to my 
lord chauncelor,” although two and eightpence seems singu- 
larly reasonable for “‘ wyne to squyerse and other gentlemen 
at dyverse tymys.” There is a report of an interesting case 
heard by the Privy Council in Prize, in which two Spanish 
merchants complained to Richard II. of the seizure of their 
cargoes by British warships off Calais; the Admirals ap- 
peared in Court and protested that the cargoes, which had 
been unloaded at Sandwich, were enemy goods, and had been 
properly seized “ secundum legem et consuetudinem maris 
antiquitus usitatas.”’ It will be seen that neutrals had their 
little worries so early as the year 1386, but it may be doubted 
whether the King of Aragon indulged in any voluminous 
interchange of Notes on the subject. The commercial 
eases include an unlawful exportation of tin by certain 
Cornish merchants of Truro and Lostwithiel in 1898 and the 
grave offence of two Norwich millers in exporting wool to 
Flanders in a Grimsby ship without payment of the export 
duty. It will be seen that Mr. Baldwin’s book is not the dry 
history of an artificial organ of administration, but the full 
picture of a great national institution, The Privy Council 
in the later Middle Ages was the executive and judicial council 
of the King of England, and not the product of a fantastic and 
unnecessary antiquarianism born out of due time in the last 
moments of a dying age. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale. By R. P. Paranspye. Aryabhusan Press, 
Poona. 4annas (post free, 5d.). 


This is not the complete biography of the greatest leader of India in 
this century, on which Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, his disciple and successor, 
as “ First Member ” of the Servants of India Society, will presently get 
to work. But pending the completion of that biography Gokhale’s 
many friends in this country will be glad to have this simply written 
account of his personal life and activities by his pupil and friend. the 
well-known Senior Wrangler who now directs the Ferguson College 
which Gokhale did so much to build up. In eighty-eight excellently 
written pages Professor Paranjpye gives an interesting, modest and 
altogether charming appreciation of his honoured leader, throwing new 
light on his indebtedness to the late Mr. Justice Ranade and upon his 
difficult relations with Mr. Tilak. The picturesque descriptions of the 
Deccan Education Socicty and of the Servants of India Society will be 
appreciated by those who wish to understand these two remarkable 
creations. 


Old Age Pensions. By H. S. Hoare. With introduction by Sir 
Lawrence Gomme. King. 3s. 6d. net. 


This useful little book has its pathetic interest. The author—a 
clerk in the service of the London County Council, and a student at the 
London School of Economics, taking in succession his B.Sc. and LL.B. 
degrees—was killed “‘ somewhere in Flanders ’’ in August last. The 
volume now published is a practical description of the Old Age Pensions 
Act in working operation, as seen by one who took part in its admin- 
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istration. No better account exists of the most successful measure of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Government. The principal results, 
statistical, financial and administrative, are clearly presented ; whilst 
criticism takes the form of only a few practical suggestions for improving 
the Act. Sir Lawrence Gomme’s preface contains the hint, which 
Governments, alas, are slow to take, that it is better to use the existing 
machinery of Local Government than to set up new Local Com- 


mittees. 


THE CITY 


HE principal feature of the week has been the rise 
in the shares of rubber-producing companies. 
Business in this section became so active as to be 
reminiscent of the boom. Some brokers were so congested 
with orders that they refused to accept any more over the 
telephone, and many brokers have emigrated from other 
markets into the rubber share market. On Tuesday 
evening some slackening was perceptible, which is a good 
thing, as it encourages would-be buyers who are hesi- 
tating on account of the rapid rise in prices. Personally, I 
think this upward movement in rubber shares is justified ; 
most companies are able to produce the commodity at a 
cost, including everything, of 1s. or less per lb. and are 
able to sell their production a year ahead at about 2s. 6d. 
per lb., the price for present deliveries being 2s. 9d. per lb. 
Even a war contractor would consider a profit of 150 per 
cent. fairly satisfactory. Prospects for the rubber-producing 
industry certainly appear good for the next few years—for 
in either case the consumption increases rapidly, and 
Brazilian wild rubber cannot possibly compete with plan- 
tation rubber produced at 1s. per lb.; only the present 
depreciation in the Brazilian currency enables the Brazilian 
rubber industry to keep on its feet, for labour is paid for 
in Brazilian currency, whereas payment for the rubber 
produced is received in gold. We have the paradox, there- 
fore, that as the general position of Brazil and its currency 
improves, one of its principal industries will suffer until it 
gradually becomes extinct. 


* * * 


There is a psychological reason why another boom in 
rubber shares is not at all unlikely ; this is that thousands 
of people made a great deal of money on their investments 
in rubber shares some five years ago, and hundreds of 
thousands more know of people who made money in this 
market ; a rise, therefore, in the price of rubber shares, which, 
moreover, appears justified on general considerations, is 
likely to be greeted sympathetically by the general body 
of investors. The good prospects of this industry have 
always been recognised in these notes, and so recently as 
October 16th special attention was drawn to Bekoh Rubber 
Estates at 2s. 24d. (present price 2s. 6d.), and Sumatra 
Consolidated at 36s. 6d. (present price 41s.). The Bantar- 
dawa shares recommended here last week at lls. 6d. are 
now 12s. 6d. In fact, all the rubber shares which have 
been recommended in these notes show large rises. It is 
quite possible that the rubber market will suffer some 
temporary reaction, but a further advance appears most 
likely, and shares which I hear are promising in this division 
are Eastern International Rubber & Produce Trust at about 
15s. 6d., Dolok at 1s. 1ld., and Lavant at 2s. 5d. The 
first-named company is a Trust, whose last balance sheet 
showed a considerable depreciation in its holdings, but the 
market rise that has occurred must have brought up the 
value of its shares to par. The Dolok Rubber Estates 
owns 14,000 odd acres in Sumatra, and cultivates rubber 
and coffee. Its financial year ends in December, and its 
production has increased enormously over that of last 
year, when a profit of over £25,000 was utilised to extinguish 


certain intangible items in the balance sheet. A good 
dividend should be forthcoming in January or February 
next. The Lavant Rubber and Tea Company is a Ceylon 
undertaking, having 200 acres under tea and 800 acres 
under rubber. It is a steady dividend payer—last year’s 
dividend having been 8 per cent., but the next dividend, 
due in March, should be considerably higher. Its cost of 
rubber production is below 1s. per lb. 


* * 7 


Apart from rubbers, there has not been much doing, 
Bargains in War Loan have fallen to between sixty and 
seventy a day. Japanese securities continue in demand, 
and are being steadily bought by the Japanese Government. 
American securities have firmed up again, and dealings in 
the International Mercantile Marine Bonds and Preference 
and Common Stocks are quite extraordinary in extent. Our 
exports of American securities are so great that last week 
some underwriters were refusing to take any more risks 
by Friday’s mail. Following the reduction in the Aerated 
Bread Company’s dividend, Lyons have reduced their 
interim dividend of 12} to 10 per cent. Next to the rubber 
market, that in shipping shares has been the most active, 
with constantly rising prices. Shipowners appear to 
welcome the new Government regulations, and are confident 
that Mr. McKenna will get his estimated thirty millions on 
the excess profits tax from shipping alone. The talk of 
the Government compelling holders of American securities 
to register them and surrender them in exchange for War 
Loan is spreading, and it really is not unlikely that it may 
come about; this impression is stimulating sales enor- 
mously, so that in this domain, at least, we shall probably 
see a triumph for the principle of “‘ voluntaryism.” 


* * * 


In pursuance of the American Government’s policy to 
push the United States’ trade with those countries on the 
American continent which are conveniently known as 
“* Latin-America,” a suggestion was made to the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington (a Government-appointed 
Committee regulating a portion of the banking system of 
the country) that it should establish joint agencies in all 
the important Latin-American cities. This proposal was 
presented by Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of State, and was 
seconded by a letter from President Wilson strongly endors- 
ing the suggestion. A Committee of the Board was formed 
to consider the matter, and has now issued its report. In 
this attention is called to the fact that the policy pursued 
by the large Government Banks of Europe is not to go into 
foreign fields, but merely to maintain correspondents in 
foreign centres, and to hold as secondary reserves foreign 
bills on the most important European countries where a 
gold standard is established and where large discount markets 
exist. The Committee also points out that British, German, 
and French banks have established independent banks, or 
branch banks, in the Americas to do pioneer work, and it 
recommends that the United States should pursue the same 
course, as it is desirable that banks going into this field 
should have the widest possible range of activity in order 
to be able to compete with the aforesaid British, German 
and French banks. The Federal Reserve banks, however, 
should do all in their power to assist American banks thus 
created, by providing favourable facilities for discounting 
acceptances, and the Committee considers that as European 
discount rates at present compare unfavourably with the 
American rate, a secure footing could rapidly be obtained 


by banks formed jointly by existing American banks. 
Emit Davies. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STaTEsMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16.6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are imserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 - ars 
Prospectuses 15 - . « 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 





Binding Cases for Vol. V., price each 2/6 net, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18/- net, are now ready, 
and shouli be ordered direct from the Publisher or through 


the Newsagent, 


LECTURE will be given at 

the King’s Hall, King St., 

Covent Garden, on Tuesday 
next, by Mr. BERNARD SHAW, 
on ** DIPLOMACY AFTER THE 
WAR.” 


q A full Syllabus of the Series of Lectures on “The World 





After the War” will be forwarded on application by the 
Secretary of the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill St., Westminster 


12th Edition 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 
(Fabian Tract No. 5) 
IS NOW ON SALE. 


This tract, of which over 135,000 have been sold 
since the first issue, shows in full, up-to-date detail 
the distribution of the National Income and its results. 


Price (in coloured wrapper) - - TWOPENCE 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 














HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 
plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 


lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGFSTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
WAR, Parts Il. and II. (6d. each.) 

ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFES- 
SIONAL ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. 


* Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, except the last 
named, ere double price (1/- each). The issues of Feb. 14, 
1914, and Nov. 5, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 
of the Suppl-ments only—** Co-operative Production” and 
** Common Sense About the War”—ere available at 2/6 each 
from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master. Bootham School, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 





USSIAN UNIVERSITY GENTLEMAN, diplomé, refugee from 
Belgium, gives Russian Lessons. Best references,—-W. T., 92 King Henry's 
Road, London, N.W 


NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, 9th edition, 25 volumes, bound 
full morocco, gilt edges, £8 8s, Cost £40. Perfect condition.—Hoop, 18 
Wilson Street, Middlesbrough. 





ADOPTION. 


(GG ENTLEFOLK, free from religious superstition, who wish to take 

Charve of or Al OPT a little boy of five should communicate with Gotpen 
Bouau, care of New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.., stating 
eonditions, etc. 











TO LET. 


A LADY can strongly recommend to Students and other persons of 
moderate means FURNISHED APARTMENTS at 40 Paulton’s Square, 
Chelsea, S.W., kept by a first-rate cook and th roughly trustworthy woman. 





OFFICES, 2 Small Rooms, centrally situated, three minutes 
Holborn Tube Station. TO LET. Reasonable rent to good tenant.— 
Address, Box 780 Tuz New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street. W.C. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


DAME diplémée demande correspendant anglais—membre de 
) Enseigoement de préférence — Madame Cussiigs. Kmbrus. bisutes Alpes 
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“If every club in the land would take upon itself the collection of [400 by the sale of War 
Seals, which the War Seal Governing Council would provide, every club ould place om record 
on the dedication tablet of one of the flats a thank-offering, a tribute, an appreciation of those of 
its members who answered the call of the nation in the national extremity. Lf every Church, 
Chavel. Theatre, Variety Theatre, College, School, Institution, Business Firm, Factory, 
Miktary and Naval Unit, Regiment and Ship, and Newspaper, would do tre like, the housing 
problem of the disabled serviceman would be solved.” 


The War Seal Foundation 


OR the promotion of the sale and use of War Seals, for 
sealing letters, with the object of providing funds for the 
erection of appropriate dwellings to be let to Disabled 
Service Men at low rentals. The plan involves no separation of 
the men from their family and friends and furnishes the special 


























treatment indispensable to the comfort of life-long invalids. 


GOVERNING COUNCIL: 


Mrs. H. H. ASQUITH 
Sir JESSE BOOT 


H. GORDON SELFRIDGE 
OSWALD STOLL 


Hon. Auditors; Messrs. W. B. PEAT & CO. 
Bankers: London County & Westminster Bank, Limited 


BUY WAR SEALS 


You will help to organise mutual aid and 
co-operation in the production of a stan- 
dard of living which small means expended 
along independent channels could not pos- 


sibly provide. 


Your help may be given easily and merely 
by sealing your letters with a $d. War Seal. 


WHENEVER YOU WRITE A 
LETTER PLACE A WAR SEAL ON 


THE BACK OF THE ENVELOPE. 
You will thereby close your letter securely, 
perform a kindly action and do your duty 
towards the men who have fought and bled 
for you. 


Whenever you receive a letter closed with 
a War Seal make it your business and a 
duty to seal your reply in the same way. 


Tell your friends to do so too. 


You will assist in erecting dwellings wherein the disabled 





service man can live upon his pension and keep his family 





WITHOUT ANY APPEAL TO CHARITY 





Getthe War Seal Habit 


War Seals and all particulars can be obtained from the Organising Secretary, 


CHESTER FOX, Coutseum buitpines, Lonvon, W.C. 














Printea for the Proprietors by W. H. Suirn & Son (The Arden Press), 53/5 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; Published by the Statssman Puutismine Co., Lrp., 10 Great queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C.. and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout id. 


the world. 











